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Business Notes. 


This page is set apart for the business department of the IN- 
STRUCTOX On it will be found matters of interest to those inter- 
ested in the success of the INSTRUCTOR and who are co-operating 
with us in our efforts to make it, in every sense, the leading edu- 
cational paper of the world. 











If you want Chambers’ Encyclopedia, (see 
description on another page) free of charge, 
send us ten new subscribers with fees in full 
—50 cents each—and it will be sent all 
charges prepaid. 

* 
* 
TIME LIMITS. 


First: Our arrangement with the pub- 
lishers of Chambers’ Encyclopedia are such 
that we can not agree to furnish this work 
on present terms for any definite time and 
certainly not after June 20th. Better order 
at once and make sure cf it. 

Second: Brown’s Question Book will not 
be sold by us after the present supply is ex- 
hausted. ‘First come first served.” We 
can probably fill orders until about Jane 
15th, but can not agree to do this. Our 
plan of furnishing these books to agents for 
sale with the INsrrucToR will soon be dis 
continued and those who wish to order sup- 
plies for agency work should do so at once. 


*x * 
* 


The Institute season will soon be here and 
we hope to have an agent for every institute 
in the U.S. Quite a large number of agents 
have been appointed, yet there are many 
vacancies, and the agent who applies first 
will receive the appoiatment if we regard 
him qualified to successfully conduct the 
work. We have plans for this work this 
year which will enable us to greatly assist 
the agents in their work and we look for 
even larger returns than previously. Will 
you act as agent in yourcounty? Let us 
hear from you anyhow. 

tal 


If you want Chambers’ Encyclopedia, (see 
description on another page) free of charge, 
send us ten new subscribers with fees in full 
—50 cents each—and it will be sent, all 


pews — wah June are regarded as the 
pleasantest months in the year for study and 
we find that many of our students in the 
American Correspondence Normal do better 
work at this time than during any other 
season. There will be a class commencing 
on each Monday during these three months 
and students can begin at any time. Our 
Normal and Advanced Normal Courses are 
best adapted to teachers who wish to better 
their qualifications, prepare for an examina- 
tion and improve “all along the line.” The 
cost is only $3.25 for a term of 13 weeks and 
as the study can be pursued without leaving 
home or giving up present employment, it 
offers just the advantages which progressive 


teachers are in search of. 


* * 
* 


If you want Chambers’ Encyclopedia, (see 
description on another page) free of charge, 
send us ten new subscribers with fees in full 
—50 cents each—and it will be sent, all 
charges prepaid. 

* * 
* 

The Educational Independent published at Edinboro, 
Pa., is one of the brightest and best papers published 
for supplementary reading. It contains eight large 
pages always filled with interesting and valuable mat- 
ter and is published weekly during the school year. 
Subscription price fifty cents. By aspecial arrange- 
ment with the publishers we are taking subscriptions 
for it together with the Instructor at 75 cents for both. 
Send to the publishers for a sample copy of the Inde- 


pendent. 
* * 


* 
The Pathfinder, published at Washington, D.C., is 
the freshest, brightest and best edited weekly paper to 
be found and as a current topics paper for school use 
has no superior. The subscription price is $1.00a 
year but by special arrangement with the publishers 
we can furnish it one year,together with the Insrructor 
at the remarkably low rate of $1.00. If you wish to 
examine a specimen copy of it write to the publishers 
for one. We wish that every subecriber to the 
Instructor might also have this publication. 
If you want Chambers Encyclopedia, free 
of charge, send us ten new subscribers to the 


Instructor at 50 cents each. 


* * 
* 


When yeu subscribe or renew why not 
sak a friend to suhscribe with you? Sevd 
two new subscribers with fees in full avd 
we will credit y°ur subscription with 50 
cen's, if you ere a subscribe, or send you 
this paper One year from date if y’u are 
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Editorial Comment. 








How do you feel on entering a successful 


teacher’s school-room ? 


* * 
* 


One smile stifles a dozen sighs ; no man is 
at his best when he is sullen. 
* * 
* 
When you are capable of holding atten- 
tion, you are capable of having good dis- 
cipline. 


* * 
* 


It has been said that, reading maketh a 
full man, conference a ready man, writing 
an exact man. We would add, that a com- 
bination of reading, conference and writing 
maketh a cultured and successful man. 
Barrow has said that, he who loves a good 
book will never want a faithful friend, a 
wholesome counsellor, a cheerful companion, 
an effectual comforter—as by reading, writ- 
ing and thinking, one may innocently divert 
and pleasantly entertain himself in all 
weather, and in all fortunes. 

*x * 
* 

If we were to name the causes of success 
in business we are sure that punctuality 
would be one of the most prominent factors 
mentioned. The teacher who is punctual 
in commencing her school both in the morn- 
ing and the afternoon, is punctual in hearing 
her recitations and in closing her school, has 
much influence over her pupils in teaching 
them punctuality. The teacher who is tardy 
in the morning cannot expect her pupils to 
be on time. Set such examples before your 
pupils as you wish them to follow, and your 
school will be a success. 

* * 
* 

Of all subjects taught in public schools, 
writing is, without doubt the most neglected. 
We see before us two alphabets of twenty-six 
letters each, and that every one of these has 
a distinct form, which is always to be pre- 
served, should never be lost sight of. Illegi- 
bility is the result, if this is ignored. There 
is a story relating to the handwriting of 
Horace Greeley, whose penmanship was 
notoriously bad, to this effect. One day a 
compositor brought him a page of manu- 
script extremely difficult to decipher. Mr. 
Greeley looked at it a few minutes and then 
said: “Young man, when I wrote that only 
God and myself knew what it was; now God 
alone knows.” In addition to the twenty- 


six letters there are various combinations of 
letters which require more or less practice 


and which ought to be thoroughly under- 
stood. One should begin slowly, and prac- 
tice each letter separately, and always keep 
in mind that legibility is the principal thing 
in all penmanship. 
ns 

Edward Everett Hale, struck the key note, 
when he said, “the curse of schools comes 
from the necessity of giving absolute power 
to the teacher. Take care that you are not 
ruined by holding absolute power as so 
many people are. If you will remember 
that the Golden Rule applies just as well in 
school keeping, as it does in government, in 
the management of servants, or in any other 
detail of life, you will be saved from a thous- 
and regrets, and with every week your school 
will be an easier school than it was when 
you began. 


x * 
* 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, in speak- 
ing to young teachers, once said, ‘There is 
very little that we have any of us to give to 
others in this life, outside the color lines of 
personal experience. Books offer no vague 
help-material compared with that which 
surges from the feelings, sufferings, joy, or 
thought of the individual story. For this 
reason, the personal equation of the. taught 
may have a certain value to the teacher. I 
speak only from the memory of the pupils 
in saying that I believe the most important 
office of the teacher does not consist in teach- 
ing. To put it in a word let us say that it 
lies in living. Anybody can acquire ac- 
curate knowledge. Many can impart it. 
The gate that leads to simple nobility of life 
is a narrow one and few there be that go in 
thereat.” 

* * 
* 

Arbor Day presents a splendid opportunity 
for the study of Nature, and for teaching the 
beauties and magnificence of Divine handi- 
work. We trust every school in the land 
will observe this day with appropriate ex- 
ercises and by the planting of trees and 
flowers. This is one holiday that peculiarly 
belongs to the schools and éverything con- 
nected with it educates in the right direction. 

On account of the great diversity of 
climate in the various states different days 
have been selected. Illinois celebrates early 
in April, Missouri has decided on the first 
Friday after the first Monday in April, while 
New York observes’ Friday following 
the first day of May. We give elsewhere a 
specially arranged program of exercises suit- 
able for any grade of school, and although 
the program is merely suggestive, we would 








be pleased to have our readers use these ex- 


ercises in their school and report to us as re- 
gards their success. Decorate your school- 
room with flowers, flags and pictures, and 
make the day, one long to be remembered. 
Try and instill into your pupils a love for 
trees and flowers, in fact all works of Nature 
and you will have accomplished one of the 
greatest aims in teaching. 
* x 
* 

Statistics show that there are about 25,- 
000,000 children in the country, of which 
only about 14,000,000 are enrolled in our 
public schools: that is, only about 56 per 
cent of the children in the United States at- 
tend school. Why this small per cent.? 
Who is to blame? To a large extent the 
parents are accountable, but we are sure that 
the teacher largely influences the attend- 
ance. She must make the school-room at- 
tractive, pleasant ard homelike and the 
school work more interesting than any amuse- 
ment outside. Ifshe is a teacher truly de- 
voted to her work and has the interest of all 
the children of her district at heart, she will 
visit the parents, and ascertain why their 
children are notin school, and so interest 
the parents in school work that they will see 
that their children are in school whenever 
they are not necessarily detained at home. 
Of course this work requires a great amount 
of patience and endurance on the part of the 
teacher, but no person who lacks these 
qualifications should enter into the work of 
a teacher. 

a 

This is the season when you teachers will 
find that special efforts on your part are nec- 
essary in order to interest your pupils in the 
same lines in which you have been teaching 
them during the past winter months. As 
soon as spring comes, the child’s attention is 
drawn to things outside of the school-room. 
Do not make the fatal mistake of trying to 
keep the pupil hard at study on anything in 
which he is losing interest. You cannot ex- 
pect to gain much by driving your pupils 
into study. You must work with them along 
lines in which they are interested. Take 
strolls with your pupils and talk to them 
about the different things that you see in 
your journeyings. After you have returned 
to the school-house, question them upon what 


they saw, you will be surprised at the many 
valuable lessons they will learn about nature. 
Most all children like flowers. Why not 
make flower beds on the school-ground, and 
assign to each pupil the care of some partic 
ular flower. Watchthegrowth of the flowers 
with them, and unconsciously to them, you 
will be instilling into their minds a love for 
flowers, plants and trees, and a good knowl- 
edge of Nature. 
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HOW TO TEACH GRAMMAR 


~_—eneeaereseseeereeeeeeer’r eer eee eer" 

By JonaTHAN Riapon, author of Rigdon’s Grammar 
and Teacher of Grammar and Criticism, Central Nor- 
- College, Danville, Indiana. Tocontinue through 
the year. 








(1) GENERAL RULES FOR SHALL, WILL, 
SHOULD AND WOULD. 

All that has been said concerning these 
four auxiliaries may be summed up in the 
two general rules :— 

1. Shall or should represents the act or 
state as independent of the volition or con- 
trol of that which is represented by the sub- 
ject of the verb. 

2. Will or would represents the act or state 
as independent of the volition or control of 
the speaker, unless he is also represented by 
the subject of the verb. 

(a) The student should accustom himself 
to observing thoughtfully both his own lan- 
guage and the language of others, for the 
purpose of determining whether the act to be 
expressed is to be represented as under the 
control of the speaker, of that which is rep- 
resented by the subject of the verb, or of 
something different from either. 

(b) The following quotation is from Rich- 
ard Grant White : “The radical signification 
of will (Angle-Saxon willan) is purpose, in- 
tention, determination ; that of shall (Anglo- 
Saxon sceal, ought) is obligation. J will do 
means, I purpose doing—I am determined to 
do. J shall do means, radically, I ought to 
do; and asa man is supposed todo what 
he sees he ought to do, J shall do came to 
mean, I am about doing—to be, in fact, a 
mere announcement of future action, more 
or less remote. But so you shall do means, 
radically, you ought to do; and therefore, 

unless we mean to impose an obligation, or 
to announce an action on the part of another 
person, over whom we claim some control, 
shall, in speaking of the mere future volun- 
tary action of another person, is inappro- 
priate; and we therefore say you will, assum- 


ing that it is the volition of the other person | ; 


to do thus or so. Hence,in merely announc- 
ing future action, we say, I or we shall, you, 
he, or they will; and, in declaring purpose 
on our own part, or on the part of another, 
obligation, or inavoidable action, which we 
mean to control, we say, I or we will, you, he, 
or they shall. 
EXAMPLES. 


(2) 1. Heshalldoit. (Speaker’s determin- 


2. You shall do it. 
ation or promise. ) 
3. I shall do it. 
4. He willdoit. (Mere futurity.) 
5. You will doit. (Futurity,or entreaty.) 
6. I will do it. (Determination. ) 
(3) Explain the force of the auxiliaries in 
the following : 
1. Will you give thanks, sweet Kate, or 
else shall I? 
2. Will it be dark before you reach the 
tower ? 
3. What shall I do? 


4, Then wilt thou not be loth 
To leave this paradise, but shalt possess 
A paradise within thee.— Milton. 
5. Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Die because woman’s fair? 
If she love me, then believe 
I will die ere she shall grieve. — Wither. 
6. If she hate me, then believe 
She shall die ere I will grieve. 
— Ben Jonson’s Parody on the above. 
7. This child I to myself will take ; 
She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own. 
The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her ; and she shall lean her ear 
In many asecret place. 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.— Wordsworth. 


(Speaker’s determin- 


(Mere futurity.) 


EXERCISES. 
4. (A) Fill the following blanks with 
shall or will, and give reasons for your 
selection : 


1. I be the loser in that trade. 




















2. I——be drowned ; nobody help me. 

3. I——be punished if I do wrong. 

4. If you mistreat a friend you regret 

it. 

5. If you mistreat me you regret it. 

6. It probably rain to-day. 

7. ——lI assist you? 

8. If you——favor me, I——be obliged. 

9. He——not do it ; we not allow it. 
10. you have this coffee, or I drink 








it? 

(B) Fill the following blanks with . shou/d 
or woudd, and give reasons for your selec- 
tion :— 

1. I——not be able to repeat it correctly. 
2. I——-pay him to-day, if he—— demand 


3. I——not think she——do such a thing. 
4. We——be pleased, if you favor us. 
5. He—pay his debts, if he get his 
pension. , 

6. We do unto others as we——have 
others do unto us. 

7. He was afraid that he be hurt. 

8. He was afraid that his father 

















com- 





ation, or promise.) 


mit suicide. 


(C) Try each of the auxiliaries, do, be, 
have, may, can, must, might, could, would, 
should, shall, wi//,in each of the following 
blanks, and observe the difference thus made 
in the meaning of the sentence : 

1. You leave the room. 

I believe that she pay me. 
He——study Grammar. 

. Do you say that I accept it. 
. They let us alone. 
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The Interrogative Pronoun. 





BY D. A. RANDALL, DEFIANCE, O. 





The custom of grammarians is, to call the 
answer to an Interrogative Pronoun the sub- 
sequent of the Interrogative and require the 
Interrogative Pronoun to agree with the sub- 
sequent in gender, person and number. 

While this statement is true ina great 
many cases, yet it certainly is not universal. 

The writer has a few statements on the 
Interrogative Pronoun which he wishes to 
submit tothe readers of the Norma In- 
STRUCTOR for their careful inspection, and if 
anyone can suggest a series of readings by 
which the difficulties into which the wrtter 
has fallen can be removed, he would thank- 
fully receive a response. 

If the person of the Interrogative Pronoun 
is determined by the answer, then the follow- 
ing sentence is wrong, yet we find the ex- 
pression frequently used: Who is at the 
door? I. If who is first person to agree with 
I then we must change the verb is to am, be- 
cause the subject determ‘nes the person of 
the verb ; consequently the question would 
be, Who am at the door? This sentence is 
manifestly incorrect. Hence can we not say 
that who does not receive its person from the 
answer I ? 

Who goes there? The men. If men is 
the antecedent of who, then who is plural 
but, the verb goes, being singular, beyond 
any doubt agrees with the subject who in 
number; hence the conclusion would be, 
that goes is go, then we have the following : 
Who go there? This sentence is obviously 
incorrect, and men is surely not the subsequent 
of who. 

Who comes there? The boys. If who re- 
ceives its number from boys, who must be 
plural, and comes should be come. The 
question would be, Who come there? The 
latter sentence needs no comment. The 
reader can soon decide for himself as to the 
correctness of euch a sentence. 

Are we not safe in saying that the answer 


to an Interrogative Pronoun never deter- 
mines the gender, person or number of the 





Interrogative Pronoun ? 
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In this Department will be given each Month a brief mention of 
important New Items. ™ 








For THE WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 29. 


—Seven lives lost in a Baltimore fire. 

—Commander Ballington Booth of the 
Salvation Army removed from his com- 
mand. 

—The funeral of the late Ambassador 
Runyon held at Newark, N. J., the remains 
having been brought there from Berlin. 

—Senator Morgan delivers a speech in the 
Senate in which he ably advocates the cause 
of the Cuban Insurgents. 

—A filbustering expedition consisting of 
two hundred men under the leadership 
of General Garcia attempted to leave the 
harbor of New York for Cuba, but the ship 
was taken and all placed under arrest by 
revenue Officers. 

—Edgar W. Nye (Bill Nye) being unable 
to withstand the shock received last week 
died at his home in Ashville, N.C. (See 
Current Biography Department.) 

—Albany (N. Y.) proposes to issue bonds 
to the amount of $1,000,000 to raise money 
for the erection of suitable buildings for 
Union College moved to that city. 

—The New York Sun brings a suit for 
$100,000 against the Chicago Associated 
Press for infringement of copyright. 

—Thomas C. Platt quits seriously injured 
while stepping from a car in New York. 

—The Earl of Dunraven expelled from 
membership in the New York Yacht Club. 

—The time allowed by the British gov- 
ernment for compliance with the demand 
for a salute to her majesty’s flag and the 
payment of a small indemnity for the arrest 
of British Police Inspector Barnes expired 
without any action being taken by the 
British government. 

—After a somewhat protracted debate the 
Senate almost unanimously passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions pertaining to the Cuban 
war : 

“Resolved, By the senate, the house of 
representatives concurring, that in the opin- 
ion of congress a condition of public war ex- 
ists between the government of Spain and 
the government proclaimed and for some 
time maintained by force of arms by the 
people of Cuba ; and that the United States 
of America should maintain a strict neutral- 


ity between the contending powers, accord- 
ing to each all the rights of belligerents in 


the ports and territory of the United States. 

“Resolved, Further, that the friendly 
offices of the United States should be offered 
by the president to the Spanish government 
for the recognition of the independence of 
Cuba.” 


For THE WEEK ENDING MaRcuH 7. 


—News of the Senate’s action on the Cuban 
resolution caused such great indignation in 
Spain that our flag was dishonored and 
grave fears of war between this country and 
Spain exist. 

—The Hudson river rises higher than 
ever before known and does immense damage. 

—In the case of the United States vs. Mrs. 
Leland Stanford in which the government 
sought to recover $15,000,000, claimed to be 
due from Stanford as a stockholder of the 
Central Pacific Railway Company, a decis- 
ion is rendered in favor of the defendant. 
This will enable Mrs. Stanford to carry out 
all the bequests of her husband to the 
Leland Stanford University. 

—The Italian army numbering 60,000 
men, and commanded by General Baraten, 
were defeated with great loss by the Abys- 
sinians at Adowa, Abyssinia. Probably the 
Italian loss is nearly 10,000. 

—Frederick T. Greenhalge, Governor of 
Massachusetts, died at his home in Lowell. 

—England issues a “Blue Book” contain- 
ing all the evidence and argument which 
she has to submit on the Venezuela bound- 
ary question. 

—The two models of the armored cruiser 
New York, and the battleship Indiana have 
been borrowed by the Japanese government 
from the naval department. 

—Rear Admiral Henry Walker United 
States Navy died at his home in Brooklyn, 
March 8. 

—Spain has now sent about 100,000 troops 
to Cuba, which proves conclusively (?) that the 
revolution is a mere series of riots by a few 
disorderly characters who know nothing 
about war. 

—The foreign commerce of Venezuela is 
worth about $30,000,000 annually. The 
United States holds the first place and Great 
Britain exports about one-fifth as much as 
we do. 

—Stephen Salisbury, of Worcester, Mass., 
has given $200,000 with which to build a 
museum of fine arts in that city. 


For THE WEEK ENDING Marcu 14. 


—Raoul Kosczalski the celebrated boy 
pianist who has played at all the courts snd 
in the principal cities of Europe for three 
years, is not a boy but a comely girl of 
sixteen or more. 








—The battleship Iowa to be launched 
goon will be superior to any other battleship 
yet built. 

—The boiler of an engine of a local train 
on the Delaware, Susquehanna and Schuy]l- 
kill railroad exploded between Gum Run 
and Derringer, Pa., instantly killing four of 
the trainmen and severely injuring another. 

—The battleship Massachusetts will be 
ready for trial about the middle of April. 

‘—The monitor, Monadack, has come in 
from her sea trial and is said to be a perfect 
type of her class and deserves to be called 


the pride of the navy. 
—The Raines excise bill passed both 
houses and was signed by Governor 


Morton March 23. 

—The handsome building occupied by the 
Pope Manufacturing Company, Boston, 
Mass., was badly damaged by fire March 12. 
The loss was about $125,000 which was cov- 
ered by insurance. 

—There is a rumor that the Bermuda car- 
ried Cuban Government officers and that it 
is their idea to get their leaders together that 
they may show to congress that they have a 
well established government, and are worthy 
of belligerent rights. 

—Two columns of Spanish troops through 
the carelessness of a picket, have a short bat- 
tle in which thirty of their number are 
killed and wounded. 

—A prairie fire burned over an area of 
sixteen miles in Oklahoma. It originated 
from fire guards set by a farmer. 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING MARcH 21. 


—The British Steamer Matildiis reported 
to have been destroyed by an explosion of 
gunpowder and fully forty persons lost their 
lives. 

—Bolaa is the name ofa new discovery 
made in the forests of Surinam. It is a sub- 
stitute for the rapidly-disappearing india 
rubber and gutta percha. 

—Wild horses have increased to such an 
extent in Queensland that the animals are 
being shot with a view to reduce the numbers. 
Buffalos are being slain for the same reason. 

—tThe entire powder mill at Rifton Glen, 
N. Y., blew up March 18, killing five men. 
The shock was felt fora radius of twenty 
miles. 








When you subscribe er renew why not 
ask a friend to subscribe with you? Send 
twe new subscribers with fees in full and 
we will credit your subscription with 50 
cents, if you are a subscriber, or send you 
this paper one year from date if you are 
not, 
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Buttercup. 





Buttercup ! Buttercup ! 

Hold your shining clusters up ! 
In each little house of gold, 
What is it that I behold ? 

Many soldiers straight and slim, 
Golden-helmeted and prim ; 

All day long so still they stand, 
Never turning head or hand. 


No one guesses where they stray 
In the moonlight nights of May. 
When the fairies are abroad 
These small men keep watch and ward. 
Round the fairy ring they pace 
All night long to guard the place ; 
But when morning comes again, 
Back are all the little men. 
—St. Nicholas. 








Letter-Writing in Public Schools. 





BY ELMER E. BEAMS, GERMAN VALLEY, N. J. 





We are told that to write good literary 
English, is a rare accomplishment and that 
it requires much originality, if not positive 
mental gifts. 

Oa the other hand to write plain, common 
every-day English, and write it well and in 
an easy manner aud correctly, is not so dif- 
ficult a task, and should become a more 
general accomplishment than it is. 

We know many glib talkers who are at 
sea when trying to express themselves on 
paper, and are very apt to produce results 
unworthy of their great mental powers. 
What accounts for such a state of affairs ? 

Simply this; they have done far more 
practicing with their tongues than they have 
with their pens. 

There is no royal road to ready made 
composition and the secret of success lies in 
early and diligent practice. 
ter-writing is one of the main essentials, in 
fact, the main spring of business and acts as 
the coupling between business houses. 

There is not enough attention paid to this 
important branch of knowledge in our pub- 
lic schools to-day. There are not many of 
the parents able to send their boys and girls 
to Commercial Colleges, and why should 
they be asked to? Provide ample teaching 
force in your public schools and all these 
commercial subjects can be as well taught as 
at Business Colleges. 

We are now living ia an age when ignor- 
ance is truly below par, and much is expect- 
ed ofevery one, even those in humble posi- 
tions of life, and there is no just grounds 
why letters should furnish so many true ex- 
amples of butchered grammar and foolish 
diction. 





First-class let- | — 


early in school life and simple forms of 
letter-writing, such as are necessary to the 
ordinary correspondence of business. Many 
can write a passable social letter, but fail en- 
tirely in writing an ordinary business letter 
of the simplest form. 

We are brought face to face, with a full 
realization of the necessity of instruction in 
this important subject when we learn from 
the report of the Dead Letter Office, that 
there are on an average about 18,000 letters, 
daily, or 500,000 a month received at the 
office. Supposing we allow one person to 
each letter, thus there would be an army of 
500,000 every month in bookish United 
States, who undertake to send letters either 
with insufficient postage, without directions, 
illegible, or unreadable directions. 

These letters, we are told contain money, 
and other various things and the amount of 
cash and drafts and money amounts to about 
$4,000,000 a year Certainly, all this is re- 
turned to the senders when their post offices 
and names are given inside of the letters but 
in most cases such are wanting in part or in 
whole, and in such cases Uncle Sam’s Post 
Office Fund is the gainer. We cannot figure 
up the sorrow, want and inconvenience these 
blunders cause, but we can remedy them. 
We can instruct the rising generation in this 
useful and essential branch of knowledge. 
Don’t say to your pupils, that they should 
be able to write a good business letter ; teach 
them How to write a business letter. In point 
of suggestion, I should fully develop each 
part ofa letter by making at first a skeleton 
form of a business letter upon the board as 
follows :— 


Heading. 


Inside address. 


___ Salutation. 





‘Spog 


Complimentary close. 


Signature. 








STAMP 


Person’s name, 


"Post Office, 


County, 
State. 








Spelling should be carefully looked after! 


I should after due explanation of the 
above skeleton form, have pupils copy the 
form and the next day I should send several 
pupils to the board to reproduce the form 
from memory in a correct manner and 
have them give full explanation. Let 
class criticise. 

Carefully examine all work of the pupils 
and let no sloven work pass. Let your 
motto be, what is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing well. 

Look after the addressing of the envelope 
and have them make many drawings of 
envelopes and properly superscribe each by 
superscriptions dictated by the teacher. At- 
tend carefully to punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion. 

Give many examples of good headings up- 
on the board, very carefully arranged and 
have pupils copy and note the arrangement 
of same. 

After becoming familiar with this part, 
ditcate headings to the pupils and have them 
write the same out correctly. Insist upon 
neatness and order. After this part is fully 
mastered proceed to the next part and treat 
in like manner avd so continue throughout 
the whole. letter. Each Friday afternoon 
is a very good period for- such work and if 
rightly conducted cannot help interesting and 
pleasing the pupils. Ifa pupil is pleased, 
you have his attention. The time thusspent 
in teaching this valuable subject will pay 100 
per cent. income and save much inconven- 
ience and perplexity in the future. What I 
have said in this article are mostly thrown 
out as hints, but we sincerely trust, that such 
may be the means of starting a movement in 
this direction in many public schools. It 
has ceased to be an exjeriment with me. I 
have taught it in my schools for the past 
twelve years and the results secured have 
been pleasing to me and I know beneficial to 
those instructed. 

Fellow-teachers, it is worthy ofa trial at 
least, if nothing more. 





If you want Chambers’ Encyclopedia free 
of charge, send us ten new subscribers to the 
INsTRUCTOR at 50 cents each. 








Quit yourself like a man; speak up, and 
strike out if necessary, for whatsoever is true 
and manly, and lovely, and of good report ; 


'|never try to be popular, but only to do your 
‘|duty and help others to do theirs, and 


wherever you are placed, you may leave the 


'|tone of feeling higher than you found it, and 
_|so be doing good which no living soul can 


measure to generations yet unborn.— 








Thomas Hughes, 
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Uniform Examinations 


FOR COMMISSIONERS CERTIFICATES. 
SECOND AND THIRD GRADES, 


STATE OF NEW YORK. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FOR EXAMINATIONS HELD MARCH 
5TH, AND 6TH, 1896. 




















These questions are poe nef of great value to teach- 
ers, not only in New York, but in all states, since a 
study of them necessitates a review of the subjects treat- 
ed. While these same questions are published by 
several of the very best educational papers, it will be 
observed that no paper published at less than two or 
three times the cost of the Insrructor publishes them. 
On account of receiving the questions late, we are 
unable to publish the st and answers in Draw- 
ing. These will be published in the May number. 








QUESTIONS. 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. Multiply 17 rd. 3 yd. 2 ft. by 8. 

2. Under each of the following classifications of 
number, give examples to illustrate all the kinds of 
number that enter into the classification: (a) prime 
and composite ; (b) odd and even; (c) integral and 
fractional ; (d) abstract,concrete and denominate ; (e) 
like and unlike. 

8. Find the square root of the third power of .6, 
correct to four decimal places. 

2749X7 _ 2.6 __» 
18+3+83 1 

5. If milk weighs 64} pounds to the cubic foot, and 
water 62} pounds, what per cent. is milk heavier than 
water? 

6. An attorney collected a debt, retained his com- 
mission of 5%, and remitted his client $376.20. How 
much did he collect ? 

7. Find the annual income on an investment of 
$2,016 in U. S. 4’s at 112. 

8. Divide 485 into four parts thatshall be to each 
other in the ratios of 3, 44, 5}, and 6, respectively. 

9. Required the amount of $240 at exact interest, at 
54% per annum, from January 15, 1896 to March 3, 
1896. 

10. The discount on a note discounted ata Utica, N. 
Y., bank, 2 mo. 21 da. before it was due was $1.89. 
What was the face of the note? 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. (a) How many great circles extend north and 
south around the earth? (b) How many extend east 
and west? (c) Explain your answer. 

2. Locate the following cities: (a) Dunkirk, (b) 
Ogdensburgh, (c) Oswego, (d) Kingston, (e) Bing- 
hamton. 

3. (a) Name two counties of New York bordering 
on Lake Erie ; (b) three bordering on the west bank 
of the Hudson. 

4. Describe the following rivers: (a) Alleghany,(b) 
Penobscot, (c) Colorado. 

5. Locate the following capes: (a) Montauk Point, 
(b) Land’s End, (c) Hatteras. 

6.. Name and locate the capital of (a) Virginia, (b) 
Sweden, (c) Venezuela, (d) Portugal, (e) Belgium. 

7. By what waters are Norway and Sweden nearly 
surrounded ? 

8. (a) Name three chief exports from United States 
to Europe; (b) three from Europe to the Uni 
States. 

9. What two countries of South America have no 
seacoast ? 

10. Describe the shortest all-water route from New 


GRAMMAR. 


1. Thus we see not only that the discipline by 
2. which the young child is so successfully taught to 
3. regulate its movements, is also the discipline by 
4. which the great mass of adults are kept in order, 
5. and more or less improved; but that the disci- 
6. pline humanly davised for the worst adults fails 
7. when it diverges from this divinely ordained dis- 
8. cipline, and begins to succeed when it approxi- 
9. mates to it. HeErBeErt SPENCER. 

1, Classify the following clauses: (a) Discipline is 
discipline (lines 1-3); (b) Child is taught (line 2); (c) 
Mass are kept (line 4); (d) Discipline fails (lines 5-6); 
(e) It diverges (line 7). 

2. Select two infinitives, and state what each mod- 
ifies. 

3. Select two participles used adjectively. 

4, Select (a) a collective noun; (b) an abstract 
noun. (c) Why is the verb are kept (line 4)in the 
plural number? 

5. What three parts of speech may be used to con- 
nect clauses? Give an example of each so used in this 
selection. 

6. (a) In what voice are the verbs in the clause: 
“By which the great mass of adults are kept in order 
and more or less improved?’’ (b) Rewrite this sen- 
tence, changing the voice of the verbs. 

7. Give (a) three modifiers of mass (line 4); (b) two 
modifiers of devised (line 6). 
8. Give the syntax of (a) discipline (line 3); discipline 
(lines 5-6); discipline (lines 7-8). 
9. Decline the personal pronoun of the third person, 
neuter. 
10. Write a sentence containing (a) an adjective 
phrase ; (b) an adverbial phrase. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
1. Define (a) artery; (b) iris; (c) ligament ; (da) 
pleura ; (e) pepsin. 
2. (a) Name the bone of the thigh and (b) mention 
the class of joints represented at each of its extrem- 
ities. 
3. Show the necessity for both voluntary and involun- 
tary muscles. 
4. Give two reasons why the food should be thor- 
oughly masticated before it is swallowed. 
5. What is meant by (a) the pulmonary circulation; 
(b) the portal circulation ; (c) the systematic or great- 
er circulation ? 
6. Describes the lungs showing their adaption for the 
free exchange of gases. 
7. (a) What is the normal temperature of the body ? 
(b) By what means is this temperature preserved in 
the extremes of hot and cold weather? 
8. (a) Of what part of the skin are the nails a modi- 
fication? (b) Give three rules for the proper care of 
the nails. 
9. (a) Give, approximately, the temperature that 
should be maintained in a well regulated sitting-room. 
(b) What excretion from the lungs makes the venti- 
lation of living rooms necessary ? 
10. What is meant by ‘‘chronic alcoholism ?’’ 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. Define: (a) enacting clause; (b) caucus; (c) 
preamble. 

2. What are three duties of a county clerk? 

3. (a) How does public sentiment in regard to a law 
affect its enforcement? (b) Give an illustration. 

4, What isthe duty of one state to another (a) in 
respect to public acts and records; (b) in respect to 
the privileges of citizens; (c) in respect to fugitives 
from justice ? 

5. What authority decides whether a law of the 
United States or of any state is in violation of the Con- 
stitution ? 

6. What powers according tothe Constitution are 
reserved to the states? 


8. Name in order the first two persons entitled to 
succeed to the presidency in case of vacancy. 

9. Who are citizens, according to the Constitution 
of the U. 8. 

10. Distinguish between common law and statute 
law. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. What parte of the United States were explored by 
the French? 

2. (a) What prominent Friend, or Quaker, founded 
a colony in America? (b) How were the Friends 
treated in Massachusetts about the middle of the 17th 
century? (c) Mention come respects in which these 
people differed from the other inhabitants of the col- 
onies. 

8. Account for the names, (a) James river, (b) Vir- 
ginia, (c) Baltimore, (d) Georgia. 

4, (a) Abaut how long after the close of the French 
and Indian war did the Revolution break out? 

5. (a2) What two generals commanded the Ameri- 
can army at different times in the campaign against 
Burgoyne? (b) How was Washington’s army employ- 
ed during that campaign ? 

6. What were the principal military operations south 
of the latitude of the city of Washington, during the 
War of 1812? 

7. (a) To what man are we chiefly indebted for the 
Erie canal? (b) For about how many years has the 
entire canal been navigated ? 

8. Mason and Dixon’s line divided the free state of 
Pennsylvania from the slave state of Maryland ; what 
was the dividing line between the free and slave states 
westward to the Mississippi river? 

9. What was the general result of the military oper- 
ations about Richmond in 1861 and 1862, and also of 
those in Kentucky and Tennessee during the same 
time? State facts to support the answer. 

10. (a) In what year was a world’s fair held in Phila- 
delphia? (b) What event did this exposition com- 
memorate? (c) For what reason was it appropriate 
that this fair should be held in Philadelphia? 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. “The old adage, ‘eyes are better than ears,’ no- 
where holds good with greater force than in learning 
to spell.’”? Give an argument to prove the truth or 
fallacy of this statement. 

2. When should the teaching of number objectively 
cease ? 

8. How may the evil effects of alcoholic stimulants 
be best taught to young children ? 

4, Why is the ability to grasp the thought and its 
relation to other ideas of more a than the 
purely elocutionary part of the ing? 

5. Give two devices for training pupils to read in 
proper tones. ; 

6. Give a simple device for illustrating the rotation 
and revolution of the earth? 

7. Grammar includes the science of language and 
the art of correct expression, (a) At about what age 
the study of the science of language begin? (b) 

y 

8. Name two characteristics of effective punishment. 

9. What is the most effective means of moral train- 
ing in the school ? 

10. What advantage arises from the frequent reading 
by the pupils of working drawings made by others? 








> 


ANSWERS. 


ARITHMETIC. 
1. 141 rd. 1 yd. 2 ft. 6 in. 
2. (a) Prime—3. Composite—12. ‘(b) Odd—5. Even 
—6. (c),Integral—4. Fractional—#. (d) Abstract—s. 
Concrete,8 yards. Denominate—4 lbs. 6 0z. (e) Like 
—6 yards, 4 yards. Unlike 5 feet, 6 gal. 


ms ae 108}, 140, 1573 
“9. $241.76. | 


> 








York to Calcutta. 


7. Whatjis meant by free trade? 


10. $140. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


1. ( a) All of the meridian circles. (b) The equator. 

2. (a) Dunkirk, western part of state on Lake Erie. 
(b) Ogdensburg, northern part of the state on the St. 
Lawrence river. (c) Oswego, northern part of state on 
Lake Ontario at the mouth of the Oswego river. (d) 
Kingston, south eastern part of state on the Hudson 
river. (e) Binghamton, southern part of the state at 
the junction of the Chemung and Susquehanna rivers. 

3. (a) Chautauqua, Erie (b) Orange, Ulster and 
Green. ? 

4, (a) The Alleghany rises in the south western part 
of New York, flows south south west and unites with 
the Monongahela in the western part of Pennsylvania 
to form the Ohio. (b) The Penobscot river rises in 
the northern part of Maine, flows south into the Pen- 
obscot Bay. (c) The Colorado river rises in the western 
part of Texas, flows south-east into the Gulf of Mexico. 

5. Montauk point is situated at the extreme east end 
of Long Island. (b) Land’s End is situated at ghe 
south western extremity of England. (c) Cape Hat- 
teras is situated on the east coast of North Carolina? 

6. (a) Richmond is situated in the eastern part of 
Virginia on the James river (b) Stockholm is situated 
in the south eastern part of Sweden on Maelar lake. 
(c) Caracas is situated in the northern part of Ven- 
ezuela. (d) Lisbon is situated in the western part of 
Portugal on the Tagus river. (e) Brussels is situated 
in the northern part of Belgium on the river Senne. 

7. Arctic Ocean, North Sea, Shager Rack, Cattegat, 
Ba'tic Sea, and Gulf of Bothnia. 

8. (a) Cotton, gold,meat. (b) Manufactured goods, 
tin, silk. 

9. Paraguay and Bolivia. 

10. New York Bay, Atlantic Ocean,Strait of Gibraltar, 
Mediterranean Sea, Suez Canal, Red Sea, Strait of 
Bab-el-Mandeb, Gulf of Aden, Arabian Sea, Palk 
Strait, Bay of Bengal and one of the mouths of the 
Ganges. 

GRAMMAR. 

1, (a) Principal; (b) adjective ; (c) adjective ; (d) 
adjective ; (e) adverbial. 

2. To regulate modifies is taught ; to succeed modifies 
begins. 

3. Devised, ordained. 

4. (a) Mass; (b) divinely; (c) The subject is a 
collective noun denoting plurality. 

5. Pronouns, conjunctions and adverbs. 
—which, but, when. 

6. (a) Passive ; (b) Discipline keeps the great mass 
of adults in order and more or less improves them. 

7. (a) The, great, and of adults ; (b) humanly, and 
for the worst adults. 

8. (a) Nominative, predicate of ‘‘discipline is discip- 
line’ ; (b) Nominative, subject of fails ; (c) Objective 
object of prepositional phrase. 


Examples 


9. Singular. Plural. 
Nom. it, Nom. they, 
Poss. its, Poss. their, 
Obj. it, Obj. them. 
10. Answers must vary. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. (a) Arteries are the tubes that spring from the 


heart and convey the blood through the body. (b)|7 


The iris is that portion of the middle coat of the eye 
which lies back of the cornea. (c) Ligaments are 
strong cords or bands of gristle which hold bones 
forming a joint together. (d) The pleura is a double 
sack which surrounds the lungs. (e) The pepsin is 
one of the ingredients of the gastric juice. 

2. (a) Femur; (b) Ball and socket at the hip, and 
hinge at the knee. 

3. Some parts as the heart and lungs need to be in 
motion only when we will. 

4. In order that the saliva may be thoroughly mixed 
with it, and in order that the gastric juice may the 
better work upon it. 

5. (a) The circulation of the blood from the heart 


to the lungs for purification. 
the blood from the stomach to the liver by the portal 
vein. (c) The circulation of the blood throughout the 


system. 
6. Answers will vary. 
7. (a) 983°. (b) By means of clothing. 


8. (a) Of the epidermis. (b) Answers will vary. 
9. (a) 70° to 72°. (b) Carbonic acid gas. 
10. The use of alcohol for a long time. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. (a) An Enacting clause is the introductory clause 
of a legislative bill. (b) A caucus isa preliminary 
meeting for the purpose of nominating candidates for 
public office, or for the purpose of nominating delegates. 
(c) A preamble is the introductory part of a statute 
which states the reasons and intent of the law. 

2. (a) Records, mortgages, deed:,satisfaction papers, 
etc. (b) Draws the grand and petit juries, and makes 
a return of the same. 


witnesses. 
3. (a) If public sentiment is in accord with the law, 


hinders its enforcement. (b) Answers will differ. 
4, (a) Full faith and credit shall be given, in each 


ings of every other state. (b) The citizens of each 


of citizens in the several states. ( 
in any State with treason, felony or other crime, who 
shall flee from justice and be found in another State, 
shall, on demand of the executive authority of the 
State from which he fled, be delivered up, to be re- 
moved to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 

5. The highest courts. 

6. The powers not me to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States,are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. 

7. Free trade is a trade between Nations without 
any duty on the imports. 

8. Vice-president, Secretary of State. 

9. All persons” born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the juri:diction thereof, are cit- 
izens of the United States and of the State wherein 
they reside. 

10. Common Law is the law that receives its binding 
force from immemorial usage and universal reception. 
Statute Law is the law as stated in statutes or enact- 
ments of the legislature. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. Central and northern parts of the United States. 

2. (a) William Penn. (b) They were fined, whipped, 
imprisoned and sent out of the colony and finally four 
were executed. (c) In worship, every day being to 
them a holy day, andthe Sabbath simply a day of 
rest. 


3. (a) After King James of England. (b) In honor 
of Queen Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen. (c) Named 
after Lord Baltimore (Cecii Calbert). (d) In honor of 
King George II. 

4. About twelve years. 


5. (a) Generals Schuyler and Gates. (b) In the 
campaign in Pennsylvania. 


6. Battles of New Orleans, and ofthe Thames. 


7. (a) Dewitt Clinton. (b) The canal was finished 
in 1825, and enlarged in 1862. 


8. The Ohio river. 
9. Answers must vary. 


10. (a) 1876. (b) Independence of the Colonies. (c) 
ne laration of Independence was proclaimed at 
Philadelphia. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. Answers must vary. 


2. When the child is able to understand the different 
combinations of numbers without the use of objects. 


3. By object lessons. 


4, Because the object of learning to read is to grasp 
the thoughts of others. 


5. Answers will vary. 


6. By the use of an orange, knitting needle and any 
small object to represent the sun. 


7. Answers will vary. 
8. Answers will vary. 





9. Opinions may differ. 


(b) The circulation of 


State to the public acts, record and judicial proceed-| yond the present. 


State shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities incalculable value. 
©) A person charged | interlock past and present acquisitions. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 
As Applied to the Child. 


C. STANLEY HOUK, NORRIS CITY, ILL. 

In the last article, the central subject was 
attention, and the necessity of déveloping it. 
In these articles it will be impossible to con- 
sider all the psychic powers of the child. 
Only those that most need the teachers 
attention will be considered. 

After the first and second lesson the child 
will begin to give its attention from its own 
accord. But while attention is of the great- 
est value and the complete development of 


(c) Records the judgments of|it a source of pleasure, yet, another power, 
thecourts. (d) Administers the oath to jurors and memory, is of equal importance. 


Without 
memory, life would be a blank. 


tion unless it had some power to retain be- 
A good memory is of 
It enables us to firmly 


Great men have almost invariably possessed 
great memories which were developed in the 
beginning of their education. So let us look 
at the subject from a psychological basis, in 
order, that from the beginning, we may 
guide the child to a life of success. 

Memory is the power to reproduce and 
recognize former knowledge. Memory links 
the present with the past, and any thoughts 
about the subject. The whole scene, just as 
presented, is again made present—(re)pre- 
sented. 

‘‘How dear to my heart are 
The scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollections (re)presents 
, ~hem to view!” 

In these lines we find four elements of 
memory. 

We have stored our acquisitions. We do 
not keep these thoughts of childhood before 
us all the time, but we can recall them at 
will. Memory is ‘like a large wholesale 
house. Many things are stored away there. 
Many that have not been seen for years. 

We can recall our experiences. I was 
conscious of being happy when I was a child. 
I am now conscious of recalling that expe- 
rience. Memory is like the time lock to the 
vault that contains many precious things. 

We can recall things with their associa- 
tions. I recall my childhood with its many 
pleasant associatiors. “The old oaken 
bucket that hung in the well.” 

We are not only able to recall certain 
events but we recognize them. I met this 
friend last year ; to-day I recognize him. It 
is all (re)presented to view. 

The mental picture obtained by memory 
consists of fewer details than the original 
object. 





(Continued on page 30) 
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Respiration. 





Blood, in order to nourish the tissues 
effectually, must contain oxygen. This is 
supplied by the atmosphere and by various 
foods, the largest amount being furnished by 
the air which we breathe. 

The process by which oxygen is absorbed 
into the blood and carbonic acid is given off 
is called respiration or breathing. 

The organs of respiration comprise the 
lungs and air passages leading to them. 

The lungs are two in number, and are lo- 
cated in the thoracic cavity, one on each side 
of the medium line, and separated from each 
other by the heart and its great blood-vessels, 
and by the longer air-tubes. 

The lung-substance is soft, elastic and 
spongelike and filled with enclosures contain- 
ing air. Under pressure it crackles which is 
due to the partial dislodgement of air. The 
lungs are the only organs in the body that 
will float. 

The air passages not only afford transit for 
the air, but they serve also to warm, cleanse, 
and moisten it on its passage to the lungs. 
They are the interior of the nose, the mouth, 
pharynx, larynx, wind-pipe or trachea, and 
the bronchial tubes. Although air enters the 
mouth to a greater or less extent, the nostrils 
are the proper channels of respirat on. 

The nose is especially fitted to warm, 
cleanse and moisten the inhaled air. 

It is lined by mucous membrane, and is 
divided by a middle wall of cartilage and 
bone into separate nostrils, in ea*h of which 
are three thin, projecting plates of bone, one 
above another. 

These curve downward and are covered by 
mucous membrane. 

The air in its passage from the nostrils to 
the lungs comes in contact with a large ex- 
tent of moist and warm mucous membrane 
which is kept moist by the secretions of its 
mucous glands, and warm by being richly 
supplied with blood. 

Besides these arrangements for warming 
the air, retarding its passage, and ridding it 
of dust, there are hairs just within the nos- 
trils, and ciliated cells upon a portion of the 
surface of the mucous membrane of the nose. 
Similar cells are found upon the posterior 
surface of the soft palate, in the windpipe, 
and other portions’ of the air passages. 


They are called ciliated because from them 
project ciliae, or hair-like, microscopical 
processes or filaments. These processes are 
constantly vibrating, but with greater force 
from within outward. 

The effect of such a mist organism is to 
catch from the air foreiga particles which 
may be intermingled with it, and carry them 
gradually out of the air passages. 

When we breathe through the mouth, 
foreign particles are forced into the throat 
and lungs, and act as irritants, and the mouth 
and throat become dry. 

The pharynx is a passage for air as well as 
food, though the organs of respiration are 
sometimes said to begin with the larynx, or 
voice box. 

The larynx is located in front of and ad- 
joining the upper end of the cesophagus. 

It is composed of several cartilages con- 
trolled by muscles, and is so arranged a3 to 
form a kind of box. About the middle of it 
is a dilatable opening called the glottis, 
through which respiration is performed, and 
by means of wh'ch articulate sounds are pro- 
duced. 

The trachea isa membranous and some- 
what elastic tube, about one inch in diameter, 
and four and a half inches in length which 
extends downward from the larynx. About 
opposite the middle of the third dorsal 
vertebre it divides into smaller tubes, called 
the right and left bronchial tubes, which 
enter the lungs. These in turn divide and 
subdivide like the branches and twigs of a 
tree, becoming smaller and smaller, until 
they finally end in “lobules” or air cells hav- 
ing very thin walls, and covered with a 
capillary network, the most intricate in the 
body. 

The walls of the trachea are held apart by 
a series of imbedded cartilages, called rings, 
placed at nearly equal distances from each 
other. 

These rings are also found in the larger 
bronchial tubes. They are not complete 
rings for they do not meet at the back,which 
gives them elasticity and pliancy, and allows 
the cesophagus to expand readily in swal- 
lowing. They also prevent the collapse of 
the walls of the trachea and bronchial tubes 
in respiration. 

The smallest air-tubes have delicate elastic, 
membraneous walls; without cartilages. 

The act of breathing consists of inspiration, 
or breathing in, and expiration, or breathing 


out. 
In inspiration, the chest expands in its 


length, breadth, and height or width. The 
ribs are elevated by means of numerous 





muscles, some of which occupy the entire 


spaces between these bones and the diaphragm 
is caused to descend by the contraction of its 
muscles. The thorax is thus dilated, the 
lungs expand and the air rushes in to fill 
them. 

Expiration which immediately follows in- 
spiration, is a passive movement, and con- 
sists in the gentle expulsion ofthe air out- 
ward through the air passage; by the elastic 
recoil of the respitory apparatus. After each 
expiration there is a short period of rest. 

Hiccoughing, sobbing, ani laughter are 
caused by the spasmodic action of the respir- 
atory muscles, especially the diaphragm. 
The movements of respiration are for the 
most part involuntary. 

It is usually estimated that we breathe 
once during every four beats of the heart, or 
about eighteen times in a minute. Tho 
quantity of air breathed varies. In ordinary 
breathing, during each act of respiration an 
average of twenty cubic inches of air, or 
about two-thirds of a pint are inhaled and 
exhaled. A healthy lung contains air which 
cannot be expelled. This is called residual 
air. The air which remains in the lungs af- 
ter an ordinary expiration, but which may 
be removed by a forced expiration, is termed 
reserve air. 

The changes that take place in the air dur- 
ing respiration are as follows: Inspired air 
is robbed of a large part of its oxygea, which 
is appropriated by the blood between the ad- 
jacent walls of the air vesicles. At the same 
time the air acquires various matters, the 
results of tissue changes, which have been 
brought to the air-cells by the circulation. 
Expired air is charged with noxious mate- 
rials, and will not support combustion or 
maintain life. 

It contains carbonic acid in excess and 
small quantities of various products similar 
to those excreted by the skin and kidueys 
and an animal matter which is offensive and 
prone to putrefy. 

Intimately connected with respiration is 
the production of anim :] heat, or the power 
of maintaining the tem erature of the body 
above that of the medium ia which we move. 

Animal temperature is usually ascertained 
by means of a thermometer made for that 
purpose. The temperature in man in health 
is from 984° to 99° fahrenheit and remains 
about the same in winter and summer. 

The temperature is modified by age, being 
higher in the young child than in the adult ; 
by the period of the day being lowest at mid 
night ; by food rising during and after a 


meal especially of warm food. It is increas- 
ed also by muscular and mental exertion and 





by surrounding higher temperatures. 
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The regulation of the temperature of the 
body is effected by means of perspiration and 
by evaporation. 

As long as the skin acts freely and the air 
freely absorbs the moisture, the heat of the 
body does not increase, for whenever evapora- 
tion takes place it is attended by the abstrac- 
tion of heat. 

In summer and in hot countries perspira- 
tion and a decreased amount of clothing 
moderate the animal temperature and in cold 
countries and seasons the heat of the body is 
preserved by extra clothing, by warming 
the atmosphere by artificial heat, by more 
exercise, and an increased amount of food. 








Laws of Signs. 





BY J. C. ADAMS, ELLENSBURG, WASH. 





Epitor Instructor: In the December 
number of your paper, I see a commun- 
ication upon “The Meaning of Signs.” 

As I consider the laws of signs very neces- 
sary for a mastery of the fundamental pro- 
cesses, please allow me to give these laws 
with illustrations, showing my interpretation 
of them. 

There are four laws that govern the signs 
and they are as follows: (1). + and -. 
Law: Take signs as they come. Ex. 4+5- 
2+3+1-3=8. (2). x and +. Law: Take 
signs as they come. Ex. 4x3+2+4+8=8. 
(3). + and x. Law: Give x precedence and 
take + and — asthey come. Ex. 2+8x3- 
5x244-20. (44). + and +. Law: Give + 
precedence and take + and — as they come. 
Ex. 4+30+5-36+9=6. 

The above are simple illustrations of these 
laws. Please permit me to adda few ex- 
amples for practice which may be more com- 
plex but the laws hold good and must be 
strictly adhered to in a// instances. (1). 3+ 
4x5=23. (2). 104+4+2x2=14. (3). 10+4x 
2=14. (4). 4x3+7x2-9x316x4-3x3=14. 
(5). 2x2 -1x2—2 x2-5x3-4x2-4x2-8x3— 
5x2—9 x3—7 x 2—12 x4—72 = —185. 

The above examples illustrate all combi- 
nations possible with the laws which govern 
the signs of the fundamental operations. 

If this review may be the means by which 
some teacher or student might fix these laws 
firmly in mind, I shall feel myself amply 
paid for the time spent in preparing this 
article. 








Every reader of the Instructor, who 4s in- 
terested im _self-improvement show'd take the 
Normal Mail Course of the American Corres- 
pondence Normal. $3.25 gives you all the 
privileges of a thirteen weeks’ course. 


Examinations. 





BY R. P. VAUGHN, ROCKPORT, O. 





Being an interested reader of your most 
valuable paper, I beg leave to submit to 
your readers, a few ideas which I have con- 
cerning examinations, being led to this by a 
reply, which occurred through the columns 
of your paper, to the question, ‘What 
fault do you find with examinations?” (or 
to that effect), and a natural desire to carry 
the question a little farther in hope of get- 
ting many more ideas upon this important 
theme. 

I would like to express myself fully upon 
this subject, but on account of space in your 
columns, I will confine myself principally to 
the points raised by your answer. 

Tet me first state, that our promotions 
from one grade to the next are based upon 
the pupil’s average grade, derived from the 
con bination of his daily grades and exam- 
ination grades. And we are receiving excel- 
lent results from this method, indeed. 

I think your first objection to the exami- 
nation of pupils, was this: “Examinations 
tend to produce special ‘cramming’ on the 
part of the pupil.” 

In some instances, I heartily agree with 
you. For illustration; A teacher very fre- 
quently drops a remark which enables the 
pupils to judge pretty accurately, the parts of 
a subject on which they will be examined, 
and of course, for several evenings before ex- 
amination, we see the books going home, and 
the pupils spend their full time on the words 
of the book, and hence we say they are spec- 
ially “crammed” for examination, and no 
good will result from such an examination 
further than a development of the memory 


and this same result, could have been accom-! 


plished in a far better way. 

But still another evil is connected with our 
examinations ; In many instances the ques- 
tions are made out by teachers, who have no 
idea of the true order of development, and 
put their questions on in a “bit or miss” 
style, composed of non-important or catch 
questions, which carry, in the very face of 
themselves, the idea of inconsistency on the 
teacher’s part, to a wide-awake and thought- 
ful pupil, and which ifthe pupil happens, 
through some streak of good fortune, to pass, 
does not in any degree, test his proficiency 
in the subject, for the questions admit of no 
continuity of thought. 

But etill I am unable to connect this evil 
with “special cramming,” since many of the 








questions of which I have just spoken, were 


those with which the pupil has never met, 
but were simply inserted to fill the. child’s 
mind with wonder and amazement, at the 
great proficiency which his teacher (?) has 
gained in points which are wholly irrelevant 
to the subject-matter under consideration. 
But there are “quacks” in all professions,and 
would this lack of development be the fault 
of the examination or of the “quack” who 
issued the questions ? 

Let me state right here, that I have no 
faith in the promotion of pupils on grades 
derived from these so called tests, as they are 
generally nothing but reviews of one _partic- 
ular branch ofa subject. For instance, a 
class has just taken the subject of Denomi- 
nate Numbers, and upon completing the sub- 
ject, the teacher issues a test which covers 
nothing but Denominate Numbers, and if 
the class is one of ordinary intelligence, pos- 
sessing a reasonably good memory, or per- 
haps, has a fair understanding of the sub- 
ject, of course they obtain a very creditable 
grade; and it seems to me it is a very poor 
pupil who cannot, and hence, I fail to see 
wherein the pupil has shown any lasting 
mental attainments from tests, or why he 
should be allowed to pass from one branch 
to another, upon grades so obtained. But I 
believe in a teacher’s studying his class care- 
fully, and then let him prepare an orderly 
and well systematized list of questions upon 
a brancb,which will cover not only the work 
passed over since the previous examination, 
but a thorough review of the whole subject- 
matter covered, and we may ascertain more 
clearly the pupil’s comprehension of the 
work, and then by means of tests, cover and 
re-cover the dark points, and lead the child 
to a more accurate conception of the subject 
by the time he has reached the end of the 
book. If examinations are conducted in this 
way, 1 am sure we shall have no special 
“cramming,” for there will be nothing to 
occasion it. 

I frequently hear some of our pupils say, 
“There is no need of looking up anything 
for examination, for we will not get any of 
the questions which the author has formed, 
but questions from the teacher, and if we 
cannot reason out an answer, we will be com- 
pelled to miss it.” Now, let these questions 
be searching, and I am sure we shall all get 
more earnest, conscientious work from our 
pupils than we shall if they are left to feel, 
“T am not going to be questioned upon this 
or that, at any time after recitation, and | 
don’t care much about it.” 

It seems to me, tests are too superficial in 


(Continued on page 16. ) 
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The Teacher and the Temperance 
Question. 





The subject of temperance instruction has 
come to be an important one. The discus- 
sion over the Rains law in the State of 
New York has aroused more than ordinary 
interest. It is important that we know just 
what should be the teacher’s position in re- 
gard to temperance instruction, and how the 
best and most permanent results may be pro- 
duced. 

First, the teacher must realize that he is a 
developer of moral fiber as well as of grey 
matter. It is just as much his duty, and 
perhaps more, to direct the forming of his 
pupils’ moral habits as of their mental. The 
true teacher isa soul builder as well asa 
mind builder. Asthe child mind is develop- 
ed that it may live a larger and more useful 
future life in time, so the child soul is de- 
veloped that it may live the largest and most 
felicitious future life in eternity. The teach- 
er’s influence over the character of his pupils 
is the first thing to be considered in all 
temperance instruction. 

Second, the teacher must undermine the 
prejudices which exist in regard to all 
temperance work. These are deep-rooted, 
and their name is legion. It will thwart all 
good purposes to combat them openly. 
Their foundation must be removed that they 
may fall of their own weight. Unless these 
prejudices are acknowledged and wisely 
handled, the instruction of the school room 
will often be overbalanced by the home and 
neighborhood influences surrounding the pu- 
pil. , 

Third, the teacher must teach the truth 
concerning intemperance. To tell pupils, as I 
have heard teachers do, that alcohol is a 
deadly poison, and that drinking alcoholic 
liquors will certainly kill them, is both 
absolutely incorrect and exceedingly unwise. 
They are undoubtedly acquainted with per- 
sons who have been hard drinkers for years 
and are yet alive and strong. As a general 
thing pupils will believe their own eyes be- 
fore they will believe their teacher. Such 
absolute statements should be qualified so as 
to be exact/y true, and the reason for such 
qualification should be given. 


temperance precepts by strict temperance 
example. Actions will here speak infinitely 
louder than words. Pupils copy our lives 
much more exactly than they do the lines 
we write for them in their copy books. If 
we break our own precepts we need not ex- 
pect our pupils to keep them. And our life 
should teach temperance in all things. 
Temperance is temperance. It is by no 
means confined to the use of intoxicants. It 
extends to our work, our recreations, our 
words, and our whole deportment. 

Fifth, the teacher should give personal as 
well as class instruction. A word dropped 
as a friend instead of a teacher will often carry 
greater weight. The great object is to inspire 
with temperance principles rather than to 
load with temperance facts. The friend can 
do this better than the teacher. Itis the 
teacher’s high privilege to so mould ° the 
characters of his pupils that the very sight 
of a saloon and its surroundings will be re- 
pulsive. No more effective temperance work 
can be done than this. 

THE TEACHER AND ORGANIZED TEMPERANCE. 

What should be the teacher’s relation to 
the different organizations and methods now 
in vogue for the overthrow of the drink evil? 
Our temperance instruction will be largely 
influenced by the way in which we answer 
this question. This is dangerous ground and 
should be carefully surveyed. 

As far as the legal side of the question is 
concerned we must take one of three positions : 
(1) Free liquor. (2) Some form of license. 
(3) Prohibition. As to the first nothing need 
be said. No one fit to enter the school room 
as an instructor will ever advocate it. As to 
the second there is much dispute. Each one 
must study the question for himself. Study 
the abstract principle of license. Study it as 
applied to different evils in the history of the 
past. Study its present effects as presented 
in the liquor problem. As to the third there 
is also much dispute. Not so much,however, 
because of the principle involved, as because 
of certain associations and misconceptions. 
It should be viewed as a principle separate 
from all parties and organized agencies. 
Like license it should be allowed to stand or 
fall according to its own merits. The teacher 
must remember his duty to give only non- 
partisan instruction. He.must teach truth 
for truth’s sake. Here the most careful dis- 
crimination is necessary. 

Broad views on this question are by far the 
best. All methods which do not violate a 
principle of right should be advocated. We 
may prefer a particular method, but we must 
support all. Denunciation should be resort- 





Fourth, the teacher should enforce his 


ed to under no circumstances. We should at 





least live in peace with those with whom we 
cannot agree. Narrowness arouses distrust. 
Broad views inspire confidence. 


TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


This subject deserves a place in our 
temperance instruction. All admit the need 
of it. The pupils whom we are teaching 
now will soon have a hand in settling it. 
Much can be done by the teacher implanting 
such principles in the minds of these pupils 
that when they come to solve the problem it 
will be solved right. 

It is important that we know the history 
of the drink evil, and the history of the at- 
tempts at reform. Such know!edge will help 
us to deal with it intelligently, and to draw 
right conclusions. The study of reform in 
general should be taken up in order to find 
the general lines along which all progress 
must follow. These facts applied to temper- 
ance reform will help us over many difficulties. 

* * 
* 

Beside the usual class work of recitations 
experiments, etc., it is suggested that (1) 
Historical characters be used as examples of 
the value of temperance principles. (2) The 
results of intemperance in the history of na- 
tions be studied. (3) Essays be written on 
the different phases of the subject. (4) A 
prize be offered for a temperance story found- 
ed on facts in the experience of the writer, 
but using fictitious names and places. (5) 
Class debates, especially on the moral phases 
of the question. (6) The national,state, and 
local temperance laws be carefully studied, 
and the pupils made familiar with the proces- 
ses by which those laws must be changed. 
(7) Short, spicy, original “temperance talks” 
be given by the teacher. (8) Examinations 
be given each month on the work covered. 
(9) The school invite some qualified person 
to give an evening lecture on temperance 
during each term. (10.) The teacher exer- 
cise tact and originality sufficient to make 
the entire subject continuously interesting. 


STUDY OUTLINE. 
” It is suggested that the teacher map out at 
the begining of the year a sketch according 
to the general principle of the following out- 
line: and, by monthly examinations,lead the 
pupils in a systematic and thorough study of 
the entire subject. 

1. What is temperance ? 

2. To what part of our nature does it per- 
tain? 

3. What part of our nature does intemper- 
ance affect, and how? 

4. How may temperance in all things best 
be attained by the individual ? 

5. Givethe particulars and value of temper- 
ance principles as practiced by as many 
prominent historical characters as you can. 

6. What is the moral and financial extent 
of the liquor traffic in the U. S.? 

7. What is the present outlook for its sup- 
pression. ’ 

8. What are the most discouraging features 
of the problem ? 

9. The most encouraging ? 
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each month will be found biographical sketches of noted 
men. This month we devote the space to abrief sketch of the life 
and writings of “Bill” Nye. 








Edgar W. Nye, or “Bill” Nye, the famous 
fun-maker, died at his Asheville,N. C., home, 
Feb. 22. He was born in Shirley, Piscataquis 
county, Me., August 15, 1850, and at the age 
of two years, according to his version of the 
story, he took his parents by the hand and took 
them West. The family settled in Wisconsin, 
where the futher went to farming. Young Nye 
worked on the farm until he was twelve years 
old. He then went to school and received an 
academic education at River Falls, Wis. In 
1876 he went to Wyoming, where he studied 
law aad was admitted to the bar. Having 
plenty of time on his hands in those days, 
he began writing “Sunday letters” for the 
Cheyenne Sun at the munificent rate of $1 
per column. In one of his humorous sketch- 
es Mr. Nye said that the sum thus earned, 
which aggregated about $60 a year, so dwarf- 
ed his income from his law practice that he 
decided to take up newspaper writing as a 
profession. He accordingly moved to Den- 
ver where he obtained a position on the staff 
of the Denver Tribune. Later on he started 
a paper called the Boomerang. The new pa- 
per was named after Nye’s favorite mule, 
which he called “Boomerang,” because he 
never knew where the animal would land. 
The Boomerang was published over a livery 
stable, and those who sought the office had 
to trust themselves, if we may judge from the 
sign, toa somewhat unique and uncertain 
means of ascent. The sign read : “Twist the 
grey mule’s tail and take the elevator.” 

The Boomerang was quoted all over the 
country, and Bill Nye’s name asa ‘‘funny 
man” was made. About this time he at- 
tracted much attention by writing a humor- 
ous letter to the President accepting the post- 
mastership of Laramie, Wyo. The letter 
was extensively copied and called forth an 
editorial from the London Times, which 
created nearly as much merriment as the letter 
itself. The Times commented upon the let- 
ter in dead earnest, sagely remarking that, 


Judging by it, the American people were be-/),.4. ‘They found that the Indians of Cape 


coming more and more degenerate. The 
Boomerang, however, was not a financial 
success and Nye began writing for a syndicate 


: sa on reasonable terms, retaining, however, the 
of newspapers. His face became familiar to right to use the lands for massacre purposes 


the public by the hundreds of caricatures} from time to time. 


New York World, who collaborated 
with himin getting up the Nye letters. 
In late years Bill Nye has earned 
about $30,000 a year by his writings 
and lectures. 

Like most humorists, he had a repu- 
tation for almost womanly gentleness. 
His amiability was never clouded and 
on more than one occasion it served 
better purpose than the mere enter- 
tainment of his friends. This was 
notably so about a year ago, when the 
humorist, together with a large party 
of Americans,was wrecked in the Carib- 
bean Sea. Nye kept everybody in 
good spirits and averted a panic among 
the women by singing a humorous 
song when the steamer appeared to 
be about to go down. 

Bill Nye did not have Ward’s bub- 
bling fun, or Burdette’s seriousness, or 
Twain’s breadth. The humor in what 
he wrote was mostly incidental—the 
embroidery so to speak, and not the 
cloth itself. Exaggeration and incon- 
gruity formed the foundation of his 
fun. 
humor unlike that of anybody else, but’ it 
appeared less and less in later years. It is 
to be found in his directions to persons call- 
ing at the Boomerang sanctum, which was 
over a stable: “To get to our office, you go 
down the alley, enter the stable, twist the 
gray mule’s tail and immediately take the 
elevator.” This same humor appears in 
what he says of his newspaper apprenticeship : 
“I can write up things that never occurred 
with a masterly and graphic hand. Then, if 
they occur afterwards, I am grateful ; if not 
I bow to the inevitable and smother my 
chagrin.” 

Following are a few extracts from Bill 
Nye’s writing—chiefly trem his “History of 
the United States,” his only long work— 
which will give a fair idea of his character- 
istics as a humorist : 

“Tn the fall of 1620 the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth during a disagreeable storm and, 
noting the excellent opportunity for future 
misery, began to erecta number of rude 
cabins. This party consisted of 102 people 
of a resolute character who wished to worship 
God ina more extemporaneous manner than 
had been the custom in the church of Eng- 


Cod were not ritualistic, and that they were 
willing to dispose of inside lots at Plymouth 





: - THE LATE “BILL” NYE- 
When at his best he hadaquaint From “tuustrated Buffalo Express.” Copyrighted 1894 by G. E. Matthews & Co 


time, and the people were kept busy digging 
clams to sustain life in order to raise Indian 
corn enough to give them sufficient strength 
to pull clams enough the following winter to 
get them throug till the next cora-crop 
should give them strength to dig for clams 
again. After four years they numbered only 
184, counting immigration and all. The 
colony only needed, however, more people 
and Eastern capital. 

“It would be well to pause here and remem- 
ber the annoyances connected with life asa 
forefather. Possiby the reader has consider- 
ed the matter already. Imagine how ner- 
vous one may be waiting in the hall and 
watching with a keen glance for the approach 
of the physician who is to announce that one 
is a forefather. The amateur forefather of 
1620 must have felt proud yet anxious about 
the clam yield also,as each new mouth open- 
ed on the prospect. 

“Clams are not so restless if eaten without 
the brisket, which is said to lie hard on the 
stomach. 

“Among the Puritans there were several 
who had enlarged consciences, and who de- 
sired to take in extra work for others who 
had no consciences and were busy in the 
fields. They were always ready to give 16 
ounces to the pound, and were honest, but, 
they got very little rest on Sunday, because 








frem the pen of Walter McDougall of the 


“Money matters were rather panicky at the, 


they had to watch the Sabbath-breaker all 
the time.” 
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(Continued from page 13. ) 


nature,and the good (if good there be in them) 
resulting from them is not permanent ; but 
I believe the work done by a pupil upon a 
subject when he feels Iam going to be ex- 
amined upon this latter one, will lead toa 
deeper searching for the “pearls” which lie 
hidden beneath, and our pupils will com- 
mence reading between the lines that they 
may be able to findthem. A training which 
will be es lasting to them as their breath. 

I have talked with other Superintendents 
and many teachers upon this subject, and I 
am glad to say that a great many of them 
still believe there is nothing better for our 
pupils than examinations, while some of 
them felt that examinations were a nuisance, 
simply because of takivg too much time ; but 
on being questioned a little more closely they 
invariably admit that the robbing of time is 
on their own part, that is, it takes too many 
evenings to get out the questions and look 
over the papers, and hence, is too much 
bother. 

I say, away with such teachers, and the 
sooner the better for all concerned. 

Put into their places, teachers who are in 
the profession for their love of it, and the 
good they can do others,instead of those who 
follow it merely for the pecuniary compen- 
sation, and we shall have schools of which 
the patrons are entitled to feel proud. 

Second, You believed the examination 
was a mere memory test, and did not meas- 
ure the power which the child has acquired 
for reasoning. Now,I could say vastly more 
upon this thought, but I believe what I have 
said already, is sufficient. If we find a 
teacher who is so narrow that he must con- 
fine himself to the text-book, and require his 
pupils to do the same, learning their lessons 
ver batim and reciting them the same, or if 
we are making of our pupils what Page calls 
“parrots,” then I agree with your ideas ex- 
actly, in that his questions will be taken 
from the questions of the book, and will de- 
mand his answers to be given in the words 
of the book, considering his answers incorrect, 
if the poor little child ventures a little orig- 
inality from bis own vocabulary, and his 
examination has fallen short of its mission 
and is a mere memory test. 

But as I have previously said, let him be 
a teacher who demands of his pupils as much 
original work as they are capable of giving, 
(and that will be no little amount), and his 
questions will be searching and arranged so 
as to find out if the pupil is capable of rea- 
soning for himself, and has already done so, 
and I believe you have the best means of 


testing his mental power, for pupils who 
have been taught to think and do for them- 
selves, to concentrate all their mental powers 
upon any one subject, will not ai anes 
show this better on paper. 

Now, if promotions are made on daily reci- 
tations alone, the bright pupils and those 
who find ready expression for their thoughts, 
wi!l of course receive the better grades, to the 
disparagement of those pupils who have 
mastered an equal amount or possibly more 
of the subject for themselves than the others, 
but who lack words with which to dress out 
their thoughts and render them presentable. 
This argument holds also on the other side 
of the question, and hence, by combining the 
two methods of ascertaining the power which 
the pupil has acquired for himself, viz.— 
those I spoke of using in our schools, (and 
many others who are working for thorough- 
ness, instead of show), I feel we give all pu- 
pils an equal chance. 

Third, you said, “examinations were a 
waste of time ; that there was too much ex- 
amining avd not enough teaching.” 

I hold that such examinations as these of 
which I speak, are a part of all true teaching, 
and consequently afew days occassionally, 
may be used to good advantage in examin- 
ing our pupils. 

I know there is lots of theorizing on the 
opposite side of this question, and upon all 
questions concerning school work, but there 
is too much of it which is not put into actual 
practice, and I pray for the time to come 
when theorizing in our schools will be a thing 
of the past, and teachers will give us the 
practical sides of their experience. 








If you want Chambers’ Encyclapedia free of 
charge, send us ten new subscribers to the In- 
structor at 50 cents each. 








According to Sir Robert Ball, a telegram 
sent at the usual rate would require seventy- 
eight years to reach the most distant teles- 
scopic star. But the camera has revealed 
stars far more distant than these, some of 
which, if a message had been sent in the year 
1,—that is to say, 1,895 years ago—the mes- 
sage would only just have reached some of 
them, and would be still on the way to 
others. 








Every reader of the InstrucToR, who is 
interestod in self-improvement should take 
the Normal Mail Course of the American 
Correspondence Normal. $3.25 gives you 





all the privileges of 4 thirteen weeks’ course. 


A Floral Love-Story. 





Fair (Marigold) a maiden was, (Sweet William) was 
her Jover ; 

Their path was twined with (Bittersweet), it did not 
run through (Clover). 

The (Ladies’ Tresses) raven were, her cheeks a lovely 
(Rose), 

She wore fine (Lady’s Slippers) to warm her small 
(Pink) toes. 

Her (Poppy) was an (Elder) who had a (Mint) of gold, 

An awful old (Snapdragon), to make one’s blood run 
cold! 

His temper was like (Sour Grass), his daughter's heart 
he wrung 

With words both fierce and bitter—he had an ( Adder’s 
Tongue) ! 

The lover’s hair was like the (Flax), of pure Germanic 
type ; 

He wore a (Dutchman’s Breeches), he smoked a 
(Dutchman’s Pipe). 

He sent (Marshmallows) by the pound, and choicest 
(Wintergreen) ; 

She painted him (Forget-me-nots), the bluest ever 
seen ! 

He couldn’t serenade her within the (Nightshade) 
dark, 

For every (Thyme) he tried it her father’s (Dogwood) 
bark ! 

And so he seta certain day to meet at (Four-o’clock ),— 

Her face was pale as (Snowdrops),e’en whiter than her 
frock. 

The lover vowed he’d (Pine) and die if she should say 
him no, 

And then he up and kissed her beneath the (Mistletce ). 

‘My love will ( Live-for-ever), my sweet, will you be 
true? 

Give me a little (Heartsease ),say only ‘I love (Yew) !’’’ 

She faltered that for him alone she’d ante Blossoms ) 


wear—— 

Then swayed like supple ( Willow), and poore her ( Maid- 
enhair) ! 

For (Madder) than a hornet before them stood her 
Pop, 

Who swore he’d (Cane) the fellow until he made him 
(Hop)! 

Oh, quickly up (Rosemary) !She cried, ‘‘You’!] (Rue) 
the day, 

Most cruel father! Haste, my dear, and (Lettuce) 
flee away !”” 

But that inhuman parent so plied his (Birch) rod 
there 


He settled all fliration between that hapless (Pear). 

The youth a monastery sought, and donned a black 
(Monkshood) ! 

The maid ate (Poison Ivy), and died within a wood. 

— Catherine Young Gillen in March Ladies’ Home Jcurnal, 








However well endowed a teacher may be 
in respect of instruction or intelligence, he 
will always be inferior to a teacher who to 
the same personal qualities adds that which 
gives power, assurance and decision—the re- 
flective knowledge ofthe natural laws for 
the development ofthe intelligence.— Ci m- 


payre. 








When you subscribe er renew why not 
ask a friend to subscribe with you? Send 
twe new subscribers with fees in fall and 
we will credit your subscription with 50 
cents, if you are a subscriber, or send you 
this paper one year from date if you are 
not. 
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Conducted by Charles Hl. Peters, St. Paul, 
Ohio, and is to continue through the year. 








Reconstruction. 





I have been asked from various sections of 
the union to say something about the plans 
for reconstruction. 

Theend of the great civil war resulted in an 
overthrow of the confederacy. 

The question that would naturally suggest 
itself was, “How shall we teach these conquered 
insurgents ?” 

Some very harsh measures were proposed 
but the government put forth a proclamation 
of amnesty (the idea of Lincoln) which re- 
stored southerners to American citizenship on 
condition of taking the following oath :— 

I, , dosolemnly swear, or affirm, in pres- 
ence of Almighty God, that I will henceforth 
faithfully support and defend the Constitution 
of the U. S. and the Union thereunder, and that 
I will, inlike manner, abide by and faithfully 
support all iaws and proclamations which have 
been made during the existing rebellion with 
reference to the emancipation of slaves, so 
help me God. 

For six years the U.S. struggled with the 
question how to best form legal governments 
in the southern states. 

Among the plans suggested were :— 

1. That since there had always been a large 
number of union men in these states, as soon 
as they established a loyal government, the 
state by that act became regularly consti- 
tuted. ‘ 

2 President Lincoln’s proclamation of Dec. 
8, 1863, agreed to recognize any loyal govern- 
ment set up by one-tenth of the number of 
voters of 1860, after taking a prescribed oath 
of allegiance. 

3. Sumner’s theory that by secession a state 
renounces its rights as a state, that thus slavery 
was abolished, and that congress should take 
measures to establish this fact, to protect all 
the inhabitants of the state and set up a re- 
publican form of government, 





4. Thaddeus Stevens claimed that resistance 
to the constitution, suspended its operations 
and that national government must decide 
when it is to be resumed. 

5. The Davis-Wade plan, introduced by Hen- 
ry W. Davis and Benj. F. Wade, from the com- 
mittee on rebellious states, provided for the 








appointment of the provisional governors, the 
enrollment of citizens willing to take the oath 
of allegiance, the adoption and approval of a 
constitution, and the admission of the state. 

6. The plan of congress, which was the one 
actually carried out. 

The states which had been reconstructed 
under the proclamation of Dec. 8, 1863, and 
adopted very discriminating measures against 
the colored race. 

The northern republicans protested bitterly 
against the president’s policy. 

In the midst of all this Lincoln was assas- 
sinated and succeeded by Johnson. 

Johnson’s plan did not differ materially from 
that of Lincoln’s. 

He freely granted pardon to all engaged in 
secession and claimed that the states had never 
been out of the union. 

It was first enacted by congress that no state 
should be represented in congress until that 


body had declared such state so en- 
titled. 

Here congress and the president began to 
diverge. 


Congress then passed the proposal of the 
Fourteenth Amendment and declared any 
state ratifying it to be entitled to representa- 
tion. 

Following this came the Civil Rights bill 
passed over the President’s veto. 

According to congress the rebellious states 
had by their secession, suspended their govern- 
ment as states; the constitution remaining op- 
erative, however, they were capable of restora- 
tion to their “former political relations in the 
union by consent of the law-making power of 
the U. S.” 


In our next paper we shall have more to say 
about this restoration and of the amusing and 
ridiculous way in which it was formally gone 
through with. 


APRIL HISTORY. 


1841—Death of President Harrison. 


1512—Ponce de Leon discovered Florida. 
1841—John Tyler inaugurated. 


1862—Battle of Shiloh. 

1812—Louisiana admitted. 

1865—Lee’s surrender. 

1861—Fort Sumter fired upon. 
1865—Assassination of President Lincoln. 


1865—Andrew Johnson inaugurated. 
1861—Call for 75,000 volunteers, 


1638—New Haven colony founded. 
1848—Battle of Cerro Gordo. 


I 
1775—Battle of Lexington. 
I 4 aoe 
% —First blood of civil war shed. 


23, 1662—Charter granted Connecticut. 
26, 1662—General Johnson’s surrender 
27, 1813—Capture of York. 


1789—Washington inaugurated. 
3% 7 1803—Purchase of Louisiana. 


4; 


7s 
8, 


9; 


12, 
14, 


15; 


ao) 








POINTS OF INTEREST ON APRIL HISTORY. 


1. Harrison is said to have been killed by 
officer seekers. 

In the deliverance of his last hours he would 
cry out, “My dear madam, I did not know that 
your husband was turned out. It is wrong. I 
will not consent.” 

2. Ponce de Leon was mortally wounded 
by an Indian arrow in Florida during a fight 
with the natives. He died in Cuba. 

His epitaph reads as translated in English, 
“Here rests the bones of a man who wasa 
lion by name and still more so by nature.” 

8. Tyler did not take the oath of office un- 
til April 6th, two days after the president's 
death. 

Tyler died in Richmond while a member of 
the confederate congress. 

4. Gen. Grant. said, speaking of the battle 
of Shiloh, “This was the most severe battle 
fought at the west during the war.” 

5. Louisiana was the first state carved out 
of the Louisiana purchase. 

6. Grant declined to receive Lee’s sword. 

Lee said to his troops after the surrender, 
“Men ! we have fought through this war to- 


gether. I have done the best I could for 


you.” 
7. The first gun of the civil war was fired 
at Ft. Sumter at half-past four Friday morn- 
ing, April 12, 1861. ; 
8. The play at Ford’s theater when Lin- 


coln was assassinated was “American Cous- 


ins.”’ 

Stanton who was standing by the bedside 
when the president died, said, “He now be- 
longs to the ages.” 

g. Johnson did not learn to read and write 
until after he was married. 

10. The first troops were only called out for 
three months’ service, it being the belief that 
the trouble would not last longer. 

11. The tract of land for the New Haven 
colony was bought from the Indians for ten 
coats. 

They took the Bible as their only law. 

12. Santa Anna lost his wooden leg at Cerro 
Gordo. 

13. What is peculiar about the date of April 
tgth ? 

14. What afterwards became of the charter 
granted to Connecticut ? 

In declaring the charters void, the king said, 
“Deeds from Indians, are of no more value 
than the scratch of a bear’s paw.” 

15. General Pike died with his head resting on 
the captured flag of the enemy at York. 





If you want Chambers’ Encyclopedia free 
of charge, send us ten new subscribers to the 
INSTRUCTOR at 50 cents each. 
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Exercise No. I. 





EMPLOYMENT. 


What do farmers do in the winter? In the 
summer? 

Describe a lumbering scene. 

Describe a saw-mill and its products. How 
is the power sometimes supplied, to run the 
machinery of mills? 

Describe some fishery which you have either 
visited or seen illustrated. 

What fish are caught in abundance in the 
rivers of the northwest ? 

What are seines? For what are they used ? 

Describe a great cattle ranch. What are 
men called who herd the cattle ? 

Describe the duties of a sailor. 
people do you suppose are constantly employed 
as sailors? 

Describe a maple sugar camp. 
Describe the process of mining coal. 
are the greatest coal fields of America? 

Describe the process of constructing a rail- 


How many 


Where 


road. 

What are the duties of a railroad engineer? 

Describe several processes of mining gold, 
silver, etc. 

Where is the most coffee produced? De- 
scribe a coffee plantation. How are the ber- 
ries picked ? 

Where are the greatest tea fields? Is 
machinery used in any way in cultivating or 
harvesting tea? 

How are the products of the inland states 
carried to the seaboard ? 

Mention 20 different trades and professions. 

Tell what each does. 

What can you say of the use of machinery in 
recent years, as compared with former years ? 

* * 
* 


Exercise No. 2. 





GENERAL QUESTIONS. 


What are tides? 

What is the incoming tide called ? 
going tide? 

Where are the highest tides ? 

How many tides daily? 

What causes tides? If they are of any 
value, state what. 

What oceanic currents are there? 

Describe the Gulf Stream. 

In what direction does it flow ? 

What effect has it on climate? 


The out- 





How are they formed ? 

What fractional part of an iceberg extends 
above the water’s surface? 

What difference would there be between the 
sea bottom and land surface, were the sea to 
be drained ? 

What is the greatest depth of the ocean? 

Africa is naturally what? What has it be- 
come by the work of man? 

Mention three large lakes of Africa. 

Mention and describe the largest sea in the 
world. 

What sea projects farthest into Europe? 

What and where are the British Isles? 

By what is Africa connected with Asia? 

At what point does the Eastern hemisphere 
approach nearest to the Western hemisphere? 

What separates them ? 

By what is the Red sea connected with the 
Indian ocean? 

Which extends farther south, South America 
or Africa? Prove your answer to be correct. 

x * 
* 


Exercise No. 3. 





OCEANS.—PACIFIC AND ATLANTIC, 





Bound the Pacific. 

What three grand divisions does it wash ? 
What ocean west of it ? 

What prominent capes extend into it? 
Mention the principal river flowing into it. 


Mention the principal gulfs and bays open-| 


ing into it. 

By what is it connected with the Arctic 
ocean? 

What important cities on the coasts of the 
Pacific ? 

Mention several islands surrounded by it. 

What famous island in the Pacific? 

What great circles cross the Pacific? 

What countries are washed by the Atlantic 
at the east? At the west? 

What is the northern boundary of the At- 
lantic? 

What is the southern boundary ? 

What connects the Atlantic with the Medit- 
erranean ? 

What connects the Gulf of Mexico with the 
Atlantic? 

Give ten large rivers, whose waters finally 
reach the Atlantic. 

What is the greatest width of the Atlantic? 

In what time can it now be crossed by a 
steamship ? 


Mention twenty islands in the Atlantic? 


x 
* 


Exercise No. 4. 





RACES OF MEN. 


How many distinct races of men are 
there ? 





What are icebergs? 


Mention each, giving the color that distin- 
guishes it, and telling something of its charac- 
teristics. 

What race inhabited America at the time of 
its discovery by Columbus? 

What can you say of their color? Of their 
mode of living? Of their habits? Of their 
disposition? Are there any of the race still in 
existence? If so, where? 

What race, now living in this country in 
large numbers, formerly inhabited Africa? 

To what race do the Chinese belong? The 
Japanese? The English? The Germans? The 
Irish? The Swedes? The Poles? The Laps? 
The Norwegians? The Scotch? 

* * 
* 


Exercise No. 5. 





YOUR HOME. 


Do you live in the country, a village or city? 

If in a village or the country, in what town- 
ship do you live? 

In what county? 

In what state ? 

In what country? 

In what zone? 

About how many degrees from the equator? 
From the meridian of Greenwich ? 

What are the principal products in your 
Vicinity ? 

What is the nearest large river ? 

What are the nearest mountains? 

In what direction are you from your state 
capital? From the United States capital ? 

Under what two governments does every one 
in the United States live? 

How many and what seasons have you? 

— 
Exercise No. 6. 





EUROPEAN CITIES. 





What city in Europe is the metropolis of the 
world? About what is its population? Lo- 
cate and describe it. 

What large city inFrance? Locate and des- 
cribe it. 

Give the capital of each European country. 

Locate Venice. What can you say of its 
streets ? 

What city in Italy is the seat of Catholic 
church ? 

Mention five large cities in Great Britain, 
three in Prussia, three in France, two in Spain, 
three in Italy, one in Turkey, one in Greece, 
four in Russia, one in Sweden, one in Switzer- 
land, one in Portugal. 

What city in Russia,is said to be the coldest 
city on the globe ? 

Make a list of as many European cities as 
you can, from memory. 
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Why Did Mamma Change Her Mind ? 





Mamma Miller told Fay and Lonnie that 
they might have a party, so they tried to get 
ready for it. But the party was very different 
to what they expected. It always happens so 
about everything, if we pay no regard to one 
another’s wishes. , 

Mrs. Miller said they might invite ten chil- 
dren. 

“You write to five little girls, Fay,” said 
she, “and Lonnie will write to the five little 
boys.” 

So-they went into the library. Lonnie sat 
down in papa’s big chair, while Fay climbed 
up on one arm, close beside him, and they tried 
to think whom they would like to come to their 
party. 

“Make out your list first,” said Lonnie. 
Fay did, and her brother agreed to all the 
girls. But as soon as Lonnie commenced 
writing his names Fay began to find fault. 

“IT don’t like boys, anyway,” said Fay, “only 


you, Lonnie. Let’s have all girls at our par- 


ty. 

“But it won’t be any party,” said Lonnie, 
‘if you have all girls.” 

“I don’t care all those are horrid,” pointing 
to his paper. 

“You say that because you don’t like boys.” 
And then he told his sister that every little 
fellow whose name he had written was just as 
good as gold. And so they were just as good 
as Lonnie Miller, and he was one of the best 
boys that ever lived, so everybody said. 

“I shan’t play with him if he comes,” Fay 
kept saying to every name Lonnie wrote. 

“You can have your party,” getting up out 
of the easy-chair and sitting down in a small- 
er one, “you and your girls. I’m going to 
learn some new pieces,” taking up his little sil- 
ver blower. 

“I don’t like boys,” Fay kept saying, 
jumping down off the arm of the chair, and 
aiming a blow at the spot where her brother 
had sat with the rustic stick their sister Lucia 
had brought home May day. 

Lucia was passing the door just then, so 
she thought she would see what all the noise 
was about. 

“I’d better call you to lunch,” and there they 
were just through breakfast. 

Mamma herself came, hurrying in at the 
sound of the bell. When they told her about 


” 





the invitations, she said, “I shall not let you 
have any party at all, now.” 

“What makes you change your mind ”’ said 
Fay. 

“Mamma will give her little girl justone week 
to find out why she has changed her mind,” 
said Mrs. Miller. 

And forall Fay’s coaxing she could not be per- 
suaded to stay a minute longer.—Gretta Bryar 
in Our Little Ones. 





A “Soft Answer.” 





BY ERNEST GILMORE, 





Two little girls were playing together. The 
older one had a beautiful new doll inher arms, 
which she was tenderly caressing. 

- The younger one crept up softly behind her, 
and gave her asharp slap upon her cheek. 

A visitor unseen and unheard, was sitting in 
the adjoining room, and saw it all. She ex- 
pected to see and hear another slap, a harder 
one, in retaliaition. The victim’s 
face flushed and her eyes had a momentary 
flash of indignation. She rubbed her 
cheek with one hand, while she held the doll 
closer with the other. Then, in a tone of gen- 
tle reproof, she said : 

“OQ Sallie, I didn’t think you’d do that !” 

Sallie looked ashamed, as well she might, 
but made no reply. 

“Here, Sallie,” 
“sit down here in sister’s chair. 
hold Dolly awhile if you’ll be very careful.” 

Sallie’s face looked just then as if there were 


But no. 


hurt 


continued the elder girl, 
I'll let you 


some “coals of fire’? somewhere around, but 
she sat down with the dollin her lap, giving 
her sister a glance of real appreciation, al- 
though it was mingled with shame. 

The hidden looker on was deeply touched by 
the scene. 
a mere child show such calm dignity and for- 


It was unusual, she thought, to see 
giveness under persecution. 
called the child and questioned her. 
“How can you be so patient with Sallie, my 
dear ?”’ 
“O,” was the laughing answer, “I guess it’s 
’cause I Jove Sally so much. You see Sallie’s a 


Presently she 


dear little girl,” excusingly, “but she’s got 
a quick temper, and—and Sallie forgets herself 
sometimes. Mamma said if Sallie would do 
angry things to me and I should do angry 
things to her, we'd have a dreadful time, and 
Ithink we would. Mamma said I 
learn to give the ‘soft answer,’ and I’m trying 
to.” 

The lady took her in her arms and kissed 
her. 

“My little dear,’ she said, fondly and earn- 
estly, “I think you have already learned the 
lesson.” —Vorthern Christian Advocate. 


should 








What Ailed the Bell. 





It was the first day of school after a vaca- 
tion. The children were playing in the yards. 
The teachers sat at their desks waiting for the 
bell to strike to call the children to the differ- 
The hands of the different clocks 
pointed to a quarter before nine 

The bell was a sort of gong, fastened to the 
outside of the building, and the master of the 
school could ring it by touching a knob in the 
It was now time to call 

The master 

Still the merry 

the school-yards. 


ent rooms. 


wall near his desk. 
the children into school. 
pulled the bell and waited. 
shouts could be heard in 
Very strange ! The children were so engaged 
in play that they could not hear the bell, he 
thought. Then he pulled it more vigorously. 
Still the shouts and laughter continued. 

The master raised his window, clapped his 
hands, and pointed to the bell. 

The children rushed into line like little sol- 
The 
teacher pulled and pulled, but there was no 
sound. Then he sent a boy to tell each line to 


diers, and waited for the second signal. 


file in, and he sent another boy for a carpenter 
to find out if the bell-cord was broken. 

What do you think the carpenter found? A 
little sparrow had built its nest inside the bell, 
and prevented the hammer striking against the 
bell. 
trouble was, and asked if the nest should be 


The teacher told the children what the 


taken out. There was aloud chorus of “No, 


sir. 

Every day the four hundred children would 
gather in the yard and look up at the nest. 
When the little birds were able to fly to the 
trees in the yard, and no longer needed a nest, 
one of the boys climbed on a ladder and 
cleared away the straw and hay so that the 
sound of the bell might call the children from 


play. —M. A. Haley in Our Little Ones. 





Bad Thoughts. 





A little girlone day said to her mother: 
“Papa calls me good, auntie calls me good, 
and everybody calls me good ; but I am not 
good.” 

“I am very sorry,’ said the mother. 

“And so am IJ,” said the child, “but I have 
got a very naughty ‘think.’” 

“A naughty what ?” 

“My think is naughty inside of me.” 

And on her mother’s inquiring what she 
meant she said: ‘When I could not ride yes 
terday, I did not cry, or say anything, but when 
you were gone, I wished the carriage would 
turn over, and the horses would run away, and 
everything bad. Nobody knew it ; but God 
knew it, and He cannot call me good.”—Ae- 
Jormed Church Record. 
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PROGRAM. 
1. Singing.—The Planting Song. 
2. Quotations.—By Pupils. 
3. Reading.—Origin of Arbor Day. 
4. Recitation.—All Hail Gentle Spring. 
8. Dialogue.—History of a Seed. 
6. Singing.—Arbor Day Hymn, “Hold the Fort,” 


(Tenney.) 

7. Reading.—The Maple. 

8. Recitation.—The Red Clover. 

9. Rectitation.—The Oak Tree, 

10. Dialogue.—Arbor Day Acrostic. 

11. Recttation.—The Violet. 

12. Recitation.—Morning Glories. 

3. Singing,—Song of Dedication. 

14. Recitation.—The Pretty Rose-Tree. 

15. Reading.—Trees. 

16. Singing,—Arbor Day March. 

17. Recitation.—Under the Washington Elm. (Cam- 
bridge.) 

18. Reading.—Thoughts. 

19. Recitation.—Something Good About Pansies. 








The Planting Song. 





The Rev. S. F. Smith, the author of ‘My Country ’Tis 
of Thee,”’ sent the following to a friend with these words: 
**J send on the accompanying sheet a song for tree-plant- 
ing day. If you like it you may keep it in your portfolio 
till next tree-planting festival. It may add interest to 
yourceremony. The hymn, as you will see at once, is 
suited to the tune ‘Amerlca. 


Joy for the sturdy trees 

Fanned by each fragrant breeze, 
Lovely they stand! 

The song birds o’er them trill, 

They shade each tinkling rill, 

They crown each swelling hill, 
Lowly or grand. 


Plant them by stream and way, 
Plant where the children play 
And toilers rest : 
In every verdant vale, 
On every sunny swale— 
Whether to grow, or fail, 
God knowest best. 











Select the strong and fair, 

Plant them with earnest care, 
No toil is vain. 

Plant in a fitter place, 

Where, like a lovely face, 

Let in some sweeter grace, 
Change may prove gain, 


God will his blessings send, 
All things on him depend, 
His loving care 
Clings to each leaf and flower, 
Like ivy to its tower ; 
His presence and His power 
Are everywhere.—S, F. Smith. 


= 








Quotations. 





Now is the time 
To visit Nature in her grand attire. 


The little birds sang if it were 

The one day of summer in all the year, 

And the very leaves seemed to sing on the trees, 
—Lowell, 


I learned all weather signs of day and night ; 
No bird, but I could name him by his flight. 
—Lowell, 


“‘The lovely wild flowers,” says Jean Ingelow, 
‘*Are the flowers which God made.” 


Thoreau says of Spring,—‘‘March fans it, April 
christens it, May puts on its jacket and trousers,” 


There was never mystery 
But ’tis figured in the flowers ; 
Was never secret history 
But birds tell it in the bowers. 
—Emerson. 


A little helpless, innocent bird, 
That has but one plain passage of few notes 
And sings the simple passage o’er and o’er. 
— Tennyson. 


But in the bleak December, 
One only can remember 
May, sweet May, 
The sweetest name to say. 
Sweet are the thoughts of her 
As rose leaves in a jar ! 
—Katharine Tynan Hinkson, 


It is truly a most Christian exercise to extract a senti- 
ment of piety from the works and appearance of Nature. 
Our Saviour expiates on a flower, and draws from it the 
delightful argument of confidence in God. He gives us 
to see that taste may be combined with piety, and that 
the same heart may be occupied with all that is serious in 
the contemplation of religion, and be, at the same time, 
alive to the charms and loveliness of Nature.—Dr. Chal- 
mers. 


The works of Nature will bear a thousand views and 
reviews ; the more frequently and narrowly we look into 
them, the more occasion we shall have to admire their 
beauty.—Atterbury. 


It is a great mortification to the vanity of man that his 
utmost art and industry can never equal the meanest of 
nature’s production either for beauty or value.—Hume. 


Divine Providence has spread her table everywhere, 
not with a juiceless green carpet, but with succulent herb- 
age and nourishing grass, upon which most beasts feed. 
—Str T. More. 


There isn’t a thing beneath our feet, 
But teaches some lesson short and sweet. 
—A. Cary. 


President Garfield’s Epitaph: 
‘‘Life’s race well run, 
Life’s work well done, 
Life’s crown well won, 
Now comes rest.” 








Arbor Day. 





AUTHENTIC ORIGIN. 





What is now known almost throughout the civilized 
worldas ‘Arbor Day,” originated in Nebraska. At an 
annual meeting of the Nebraska State Board of Agricul- 
ture, held inthe city of Lincoln, January 4, 1872, the 
Hon. J. Sterling Morton, of Nebraska City, introduced 
the following resolution, which was unanimously adopted 
after some little debate as to the name, some present con- 
tending for the term “Sylvan” instead of ‘Arbor :” 

‘*Resolved, That Wednesday, the 10th day of April, 
1872, be, and the same is hereby especially set apart and 
consecrated for tree planting in the state of Nebraska, 
and the State Board of Agriculture hereby name it Arbor 
Day ; and, to urge.upon the people of the state the vital 
importance of tree planting, hereby offer a special pre- 
mium of one hundred dollars to the agricultural society 
of that county in Nebraska which shall, upon that day, 
plant properly the largest number of trees; and a farm 
library of twenty-five dollars worth of books to that per- 
son who, on that day, shall plantin Nebraska the great- 
est number of trees.” 

Mr. J. T. Allan offered the following resolution, which 
was also adopted unanimously : 

“Resolved, That the newspapers of the state be re- 
quested by the State Board of Agriculture to keep the 
resolution in regard to the anniversary day for tree 
planting standing in their columns until April roth next, 
and to call especial attention of the people of the import- 
ance of the matter from time to time.” 

The newspapers of the state were generous, and kept 
Arbor Day before the people. The result was that over 
a milllon trees were planted in Nebraska on the first 
Arbor Day, April roth, 1872. | The day was again ob- 
served in 1873 with increased interest and results. 

March 31st, 1874, the first Arbor Day proclamation 
was issued by the governor. 
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All Hail, Gentle Spring. 





All hail; gentle spring, 
With the sunshine and flowers, 
That welcome the sweet buds, 
That burst in the bowers. 


Again we rejoice, 
As thy tight step and free, 
Bring leaves to the woodland, 
And flowers to the bee. 


All hail, gentle spring, 
We have sighed for thee long, 
With fond hearts to greet thee, 
With music and song. 


The lark on the wing, 

And the linnet onthe spray, 
In wild notes of rapture 

Shall gladden your way. 


IV. 


THE FRUIT, 


The little flower grew and grew, 

In sun, and shower, and moistening dew, 
And when the leaves began to fall, 
There lay this gorgeous yellow ball— 
The prize for harvest best of all. 


V, 

THE PIE. 
Hurrah for the tiny seed ! 
Hurrah for the flower and vine ! 
Hurrah for the golden{ pumpkin, 
Yellow, and plump and fine! 
But better than all beginnings, 
Sure nobody can deny, 
Is the end of the whole procession— 
This glorious pumpkin pie. 





— The Youth's Companion. 





Giant oaks in sunny pastures 
Cast their pleasant shade ; 

Maples clad in gold and crimson, 
Cheer the darkened glade. 


Chorus. 


Spare these trees, O thoughtless woodman, 
Hew but what you need, 

They give shade and brilliant beauty, 
For their lives we plead. 


Heralded in leafy banners, 
Seasons, four, we greet ; 
Every bough a sacred temple 
For the song-birds sweet. 


Chorus. 


Beauty, balms, and shade they give us, 
Spare our forests fair ! 
Cut and cull with thought and wisdom, 





Other’s wastes repair. 











‘‘He who plants trees loves 
others besides himself.” 
** 
“Tt never rains roses ; when 
we want roses we must plant 
more trees."—George Eliot. 


“ 


“There is no spot on earth 
which may not be made beauti- 
ful by the help of trees and 
flowers.” 

** 

“What conqueror in any 
part of ‘Life’s broad field of 
battle could desire a more 
beautiful, a more noble, or a 
more patriotic monument 
than a tree planted by the 
hands of pure and joyous 
children, as a memorial of 
his achievements.” 

—Lossing. 
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‘“‘A man who plants a tree 
and cares for it has added at 
least his mite to God’s crea- 
tion.” 


* & 
* 


‘There is something nobly 
simple and pure in a taste for 


the cultivation of forest trees. 


Tt argues, I think, a sweet and 


generous nature to have this 
strong relish for the beauties 
of vegetation, and this friend- 
ship for the hardy and glori- 
ous sons of the forest. There 
is a grandeur of thought con- 
nected withthis part of rural 
economy. * * * He who 
plants an oak looks forward 
to future ages, and plants for 
posterity. Nothing can be 
less selfish than this.” 


| —ITrving. 
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History of a Seed. 





I. 
THE SEED. 


Just a little seed, 
Very small indeed, 
Put it on the ground, 
In a little mound, 
And wait and see 
What it will be. 


Il. 
THE VINE. 


The seed becamea lovely vine, 

That o’er the brown earth used to twine, 
And at our feet so very low 

Went on and on, to grow and grow. 


III. 
THE FLOWER. 


The Summer rain, the Summer shine, 
That wet and warmed the pretty vine, 
Had somehow quite a wondrous power, 


Which wrought this lovely yellow flower. 


Arbor Day Hymn. 





TUNE :—‘‘Hold the Fort ” 


Friends and parents gather with us, 
In our school to-day, 


Thoughts of groves and tangled wild-woods. 


In our minds hold sway. 


Tune of Chorus. 


Let us strive to save the forests, 
Clothing hill and dale ; 

Revel in their spicy fragrance 
That their depths exhale. 


Lofty firs and murmuring pine trees 
Shading mountain’s crest, 

Are the growths of weary ages, 
For them we protest. 


Chorus. 


Spare these trees, O thoughtless woodman, 
Hew but what you need, 

They give balms to vagrant breezes, 
Fortheir vesweple . 








The Maples. 





There are some sixty or seventy species of the Maple, 
nearly half of them belonging to China and Japan, 
which must be considered the headquarters of the genus. 
In North America only nine species occur, of which five 
are natives of New York state. 

The Maples, in general, are lofty and beautiful trees, 
and are planted much for ornament. Capable of endur- 
ing an intense degree of cold, they form, in the north 
of the Old and of the New Continent, extensive forests. 

One of the principal characteristics of the Maple consists 
in opposite leaves divided into several very distinct lobes, 
The flowers of most of them are very small and appear 
so early, generally in April, before there are any signs of 
leaves, that without careful attention one is very likely to 
overlook them alltogether. The staminate and pistillate 
flowers often appear on different trees, sometimes on the 
same tree, and alsosometimes perfect flowers with them. 

The fruit is the distinctive feature of the Maple and 
consists of two samaras, or keys, as they are called— 
that is, little winged nuts or seeds. With the exception 
of the Silver-leaved Maple and the Red Maple, which per- 
fect their seeds in May, the seeds of the Maples ripen in 
October, when the keys begin to turn brown, 
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The Maples prefer a free, deep, loamy soi!, rich rather 
than sterile, and neither wet nor very dry; a sheltered 
and shady situation suits them best. Though they only 
attain perfection in favorable soils and situations, they 
will spring up and live in almost any situation whatever. 

They are propagated chiefly from seeds ; but some 
sorts are increased by layers, by cuttings of the shoots or 
roots, or by budding or grafting. Although the seeds 
may be sown either in autumn or in spring, the latter is 
preferable where moles abound, as they are very fond of 
the seeds. When sown in spring they come up in five or 
six weeks, The seeds of the Silver and Red Maples 
should be sown immediately after having been collected, 
for they will vegetate directly and produce fine plants the 
first season, if kept free from weeds. 

The wood of the Maple is light, close-grained, and 
moderately hard. The barkis stringent, and yields red 
and yellow coloring matter, and the limped sweet sap is 
manufactured into sugar. The most valuable timber 
trees of the genus are the European Acer Pseudo-Platanus 
(introduced here), the American Acer saccharinum and 
an Indian species. 

The Maple was called Acer by the Romans, perhaps 
from its sharp-pointed leaves, though some authorities 
say it was socalled because its tough wood was employed 
for the handles of pointed weapons, spears, javelins and 
the like. 








The Red Clover. 





STATE FLOWER OF VERMONT. 





Sweet little red clover ! 

Thou hast triumphed over 

Thy prouder sisters, both fair and grand ; 

For thou hast been taken, 

And all else forsaken— 

The flower of the State, to be loved through the land. 


Sweet little red clover ! 

The bumble-bee rover 

O’er fragrant meadows and fields and dales, 
Finds no blossom sweeter, 

No beauty completer, 

Can mortals like us hope to win where he fails ? 


Sweet little red clover! 

’Tis tied for thy lover, 

That green cravat close under thy chin. 
Now do not deny it, 

I shall not decry it— 

’Tis so the world over, nor is it a sin. 


Sweet little red clover ! 

He still hovers over 

Thy pretty form so trim and so slight ; 

Why is thy head drooping ? 

Why is thy form stooping ? 

Right glad shouldst thou be to receive such a knight ? 


For clover! sweet clover ! 

He loves thee; moreover, 

Such buzz and hum I never did hear ; 
Away thou art turning, . 

With rosy cheek burning— 

Pray what is he telling right into thine ear? 


Now little red clover ! 

Be true to thy lover ; 

Make glad and bright the sweet springtime bowers. 
Vermont has our greetings; 

May many grand meetings 





Come under thy reign as the queen of the flowers !.—//. 8, 


The Oak Tree. 





Long ago, in changeful autumn, 
When the leaves were turning brown, 
From the tall oak’s topmost branches 
Fell a little acorn down. 


And it tumbled by the pathway, 
Anda chance foot trod it deep 
In the ground, where all the winter 
In its shell it lay asleep. 


With the white snow lying over, 
And the frost to hold it fast, 

Till there came the mild spring weather, 
When it burst its shell at last. 


First shot up a sapling tender, 
Scarcely seen above the ground ; 
Then a mimic little oak tree 
Spread its tiny arms around. 


Now it standeth like a giant, 
Casting shadows broad and high, 
With huge trunk and leafy branches 
Spreading up into the sky. 


Child, when happily thou art resting 
’Neath the great oak’s monster shade, 
Think how little was the acorn 
Whence that mighty tree was made. 


Think how simple things and lowly, 
Have a part in nature’s plan, 
How the great hath small beginning, 
And the child will be a man, : 


Little efforts work great actions, 

Lessons in our childhood taught, 
Mold the spirit to that temper 

Whereby noblest deeds are wrought. 


Cherish then the gifts of childhood, 
Use them gently, guard them well ; 
For their future growth and greatness 
Who can measure, who can tell? 








Arbor Day Acrostic. 





For a Class of Seven Girls. 

Each girl should be dressed in white, with shoulder 
sash of red, white and blue, and should wear real or imi- 
tation flowers of the kind represented. 

If flowers cannot be obtained, each girl should wear a 
coronet made of card-board covered with pink tissue paper 
on which appears the name of the flower represented. 
The letters for the name may be cut out of gilt paper and 
attached with mucilage. 

Each girl should be provided with one of the seven 
letters comprised in A-R-B-O-R D-A-Y. Th se letters 
should be from eight to ten inches long, cut from heavy 
card-board and covered with evergreen. 

Girl representing ARBUTUS enters, carrying letter A, 
—comes well down in front, and recites her selection ; 
then places letter in position on wall back of stage, for 
which previous preparation may have been made, and 
takes her place at left center. ROSE then enters, recites 
selection, places letter R in position on wall, and takes 
place next to Arbutus. Others follow in order. After 
the last letter has been placed in position all recite in 
concert. 

A—RBUTUS. 
I am the Arbutus. 


If Spring has maids of honor— 
And why should not the Spring, 





With all her dainty service, 
Have thoughts of some such thing ? 


If Spring has maids of honor— 
Arbutus leads the train : 

A lovlier, a fairer 
The, Spring would seek in vain. 


R—OSE. 
I am the Rose. 


If Jove would give the leafy bowers 

A queen for all their world of flowers, 
The Rose would be the choice of Jove 

And blush, the queen of every grove, 
Gem, the vest of earth adorning, 

Eye of gardens, light of lawns. 


Nursling of soft summer dawns ; 

Love’s own earliest sigh it breathes, 
Beauty’s brow with luster wreathes, 

And to young zephyr’s young caresses, 
Spreads about its verdant tresses. 


B—UTTER CUP. 
I am the Buttercup. 


I’m homely and I wear the dress 
That once my mother wore ; 

You may remember having seen 
A Buttercup before ; 


They say I’m but an idle weed, 
As useless as I’m gay ; 

But there was never vet a flower 
More loyal to the May. 


OX—EYE DAISY. 
I am the Ox-Eye Daisy. 


O welcome, welcome, queenly May 
The Ox-eye Daisy am I ; 

I kept my blossoms folded close 
Beneath the April sky ; 


But when the air grew doubly sweet 
With music and perfume, 

I knew that you had come indeed, 
And it was time to bloom. 


R—HODORA, 
I am the Rhodora. 


In May when sea-winds pierce our solitudes, 


We find the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 
Spreading its leafless blossoms in a damp nook, 
To please the desert and the sluggish brook 


The purple petals, fallen in the pool, - 


Make the dark water with their beauty gay ; 
Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool, 
And court the flower that cheapens his arrry 


D—AFFODIL. 
I am the Daffodil. 


The dainty Lady Daffodil 
Hath donned her amber gown, 
And on her fair and sunny head 
Sparkles her golden crown, 


Her tall green leaves, like sentinels, 
Surround my lady’s throne, 
And graciously in happy state, 
She reigns a queen alone. 


A—STER. 
I am the Aster. 


The Autumn woods the Aster knows, 
The empty nest, the wind that grieves, 
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The sunlight breaking through the shade, 
The squirrel chattering overhead, 
The timid rabbits lighter tread 
Among the rustling leaves. 


And still beside the shadowy glen 

She holds the color of the skies ; 
Along the purpling wayside steep 

She hangs her fringes passing deep, 
And meadows drowned in happy state 

Are lit by starry eyes ! 


Y—ELLOW COWSLIP. 
Iam the Yellow Cowslip. 


Welcome, thrice welcome ! all our friends, 
I have not much to bring, 

I’m but the Yellow Cowslip, 
The humblest flower of Spring ; 


But since before the fairest bloom, 
It must be mine todie, 

Oh, give to me one gentle smile, 
Pray, do not pass me by. 


A-R-B-O-R D-A-Y. 


All. 


We are the sweet flowers, 

Born of sunny showers, 

(Think, whene’er you see us, what our beauty saith) ; 
Utterance, mute and bright, 

Of some unknown delight, 

We fill the air with pleasure by our simple breath, 
All who see us love us— 


We benefit all places ; 
Unto sorrow we give smiles—and unto grace, races. 


Arranged by Edward C. Delano. 








The Violet. 





Dear little violet 
Don’t be afraid, 
Lift your blue eyes, 
From the rock’s mossy shade. 
All the birds call for you, 
Out of the sky ; 
May is here waiting, 
And here, too, am I. 


Why do you shiver so, 
Violet sweet ? 

Soft in the meadow grass 
Under my feet. 

Wrapped in your hood of green, 
Violet, why 

Peep from your earth door 
So silent and shy ? 


—Lucy Larcom. 








Morning Glories. 





Deftly twisted, dainty spiral, 
Drawing in the sunset glow, 

Spreading it with softened tintings 
O’er thy petals’ face of snow ; 


Nodding in the gentle zephyrs, 
Catching in thy half-lit cell 

All the south wind’s sweetest music 
As from ocean old the shell ; 


Waiting, closed, until the moonlight 
Yellow grows at touch of dawn, 


When untwisting, thou becomest 
The full glory of the morn. 

I half think that at their opening 
When those sunset colors show, 
Then the south wind’s treasured music 
From each fairy horn doth flow. 


And a man with worthy motives, 
Listening much, and patient more, 
Might receive sweet elfin concord, 
From the vine about the door. 
—W. G. Barton. 








Song of Dedication. 


Air—‘‘Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 


The tree we are planting this May day 
Is chosen with tenderest care ; 

May beauty adorn it, hereafter, 
And clothe it with usefulness rare. 

May green leaves appearing each spring time 
Be leaves of a fair book of Fame, 

And spread to the breezes the story 
Extolling the new-given name. 


The tree is anemblem of greatness, 
As, springing from one tiny seed, 
It mounts ever upward and onward 
Anemblem of greatness, indeed ! 
The birds sing its praises to others, 
The winds carry swiftly the tale, 
The tree is the monach of forest, 
Of hill, valley, greenwood and dale. 
—Ellen Beauchamp, Baldwinsville. N. Y. 





The Pretty Rose-T ree. 





Being weary of love, I flew to the grove. 
And chose mea tree of the fairest ; 
Saying, ‘‘Pretty rose-tree, thou my mistress shalt be, 
I’ll worship each bud that thou bearest, 
For the hearis of this world are hollow, 
And fickle the smiles we follow ; 
And ’tis sweet, when all their witcheries pall, 
To have a pure love to fly to ; 
So, my pretty rose-tree, thou my mistress shalt be, 
And the only one now I shall sigh to.” 


When the beautiful hue of thy cheek through the dew 
Of morning is bashfully peeping, 
‘Sweet tears,” I shal! say (as I] brush them away), 
‘At least there’s no art in this weeping. 
Although thou shouldest die tomorrow, 
’Twill not be from pain or sorrow, 
And the thorns of thy stem are not like them 
With which hearts wound each other ; 
So, my pretty rose-tree, thou my mistress shalt be, 
And I’ll ne’er again sigh to another.” 
— Thomas Moore. 





Trees. 


Trees are indeed the glory, the beauty, and the de- 
light of nature. In what one imaginable attribute, that 
it ought to possess, is a tree, pray, deficient? Light, 


shade, shelter, coolness, freshness, music, all the colors 








of the rainbow, dew and dreams dropping through their 


unbrageous twilight at eve or morn, dropping direct, 
soft, sweet, soothing, and restorative, from heaven. 

We love you all! And love youall we shall, while 
our dim eyes can catch the glimmer, our dull ears the 
murmur of the leaves, or our imagination hear, at mid- 
night, the far-off swing of old branches groaning in the 
tempest. 

Not that we hold it to be a matter of pure indifference 
how people plant trees. We have an eye for the pic- 
turesque, the sublime, and the beautiful, and cannot open 
it without seeing at once the very spirit of the scene. O, 
ye who have had the happiness to be born among the 
Can you be blind to the 
Nature plants 


murmur of hereditary trees ! 
system pursued by that planter—Nature ? 
often ona great scale, darkening far as the telescope 
can command the umbrage, sides of mountains that are 
heard roaring still with hundreds of hidden cataracts. 
And Nature often plants on a small scale, dropping down 
the stately birk so beautiful, among the sprinkled hazels, 
by the side of the little waterfall of the wimpling burnie, 
that stands disheveling there her tresses to the dew- wind, 
like a queen’s daughter, who hath just issued from a pool 
of pearls and shines aloft and aloof from her attendant 
maidens. 

But man is so proud of his own works that he ceases to 
regard those of Nature. Why keep pouring on that book 
of plates, purchased at {less than half price at a sale, 
when Nature flutters before your eyes her own folio, 
which alle who run may read ; although to study itas it 
ought to be studied, you must certainly sit down on mos- 
sy stump, ledge of an old bridge, stone-wall, stream-bank, 
or broomy brae, and gaze, and gaze, till woods and sky 
become like your very self, and your very self like them, 
at once incorporated together and spiritualized. Aftera 
few years’ such lessons you may become a planter ; 
and under your hands not only shall the desert bloom 
like the rose, but murmur like the palm, and if ‘‘south- 
ward through Eden goesariver large,” and your name 
be Adam, what a skeptic not to believe yourself the first 
of men, your wife the fairest of her daughters Eve, and 
your policy Paradise !—Professor Wilson. 





Arbor Day March. 


Note—Children singing this selection should be pro- 
vided with small flags to be waved during the singing of 
the words ‘‘Hurrah.”’ 


Air—‘‘Marching Through Georgia.” 


Celebrate the Arbor Day 

With march and song and cheer, 
For the season comes to us 

But once in every year ; 
Should we not remember it 

And make the memory dear— 
Memories sweet for this May day? 


Chorus. 


Hurrah ! hurrah ! the Arbor Day is here, 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! it gladdens every year ; 

So we plant a young tree on this blithesome Arbor Day 
While we are singing for gladness. 


Flowers are blooming all around— 
Are blooming on this day, 

And the trees with verdure clad, 
Welcome the month of May, 

Making earth a garden fair 
To hailthe Arbor Day, 

Clothing all Nature with gladness, 








—Ellen Beauchamp, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
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Under the Washington Elm, Cambridge. 








APRIL 27, 1861, 





Eighty years have passed and more, 
Since under the brave old tree 
Our fathers gathered in arms, and swore : 
They would follow the sign their banners bore, 


And fight till the land was free. 


Half of the work was done, 

Half is left to do,— 
Cambridge, and Concord and Lexington ! 
When the battle is fought and won, 

What shall be told of you? 


Hark !—’tis the south wind moans,— 

Who are the martyrs down ? 
Ah, the marrow was true in your children’s bones 
That sprinkled with blood the cursed stones 

Of the murder-haunted town ! 


What if the storm-clouds blow ? 
What if the green leaves fall ? 

Better the crashing tempest throe 

Then the army of worms that gnawed below ; 
Trample them one and all ! 


Then, when the battle is won, 
And the land from traitors free, 
Our children shall tell of the strife begun 
When Liberty’s second April sun 
Was bright on the brave old tree. 
—FHolmes. 





Et eeeeneeeeereene —— 


Thoughts. 





The trees may outlive the memory of more than one 
of those in whose honor they were planted. If it is some- 
thing to make two blades of grass grow where only one 
was growing, it is much more to have been the occasion 
of the planting of an oak which shall defy twenty scores 
of winters, or of an elm which shall canopy with its 
green cloud of foliage half as many generations of mor- 
tal immortalities. 

Our thoughts are plants that never flourish in hospita- 
They are all 
Started under glass, soto speak—that is, cherished and 


ble soils or chilling atmospheres, 


fostered in our sunny consciousness. They must expect 
some rough treatment when we lift the sash from the 





frame and let the outside elements in upon them. They 
can hear the rain and the breezes and be all the better 
for them, but perpetual contradictionis as pelting hail- 
storm, which spoils the growth and tends to kill them 
out altogether.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 








“Something Good About Pansies.” 





We had climbed to the top of old Gray Peak, 
And viewed the valley o’er ; 

And we started off on our homeward tramp— 
Agood three miles or more. 


The road lay curved like a ribbin uv gold, 
Around the base of the hill, 
And the brook gleamed out with a silver sheen, 
From thickets near the miil: 


But the sun shone warm on the dusty road, 
Until by heat oppressed, 

We wearily stopped at a cottage gate ; 
The matron bade us rest. 


How cool was the shade of the trumpet-vine, 
A spring ran fresh and clear ; 

The flash and whirr of a jeweled thing— 

A humming-bird was near. 


We were sauntering down ‘the garden path, 
Repeating kind good-byes, 

When suddenly now were our footsteps stayed— , 
New beauties met our eyes. 


” the hostess asks. 


‘‘Will you have some pansies, 
‘*O, thank you, no,” we say ; 
But the matron is cutting the purple blooms— 


We let her have her way. 


Purple and blue and russet and gold, 
Those fragrant rich bouquets ; 

“Ah !” she exclaims, ‘‘of my violets sweet 
You have not learned the ways.” 


There is something good about pansies 
That’s worth your while to know ; 
The more they are picked and given away 
The more they’re sure to grow.” 
—Mary A. McClelland. 








Every reader of the INsTRUCTOR, who is in- 
terested in self-improvement should take the 
Normal Mail Course of the American Corres- 
pondence Normal. $3.25 gives you all the 
privileges of a thirteen weeks’ course. 








Drug Store Philosophy. 


“I noticed,” said a well-known druggist to 
his assistant, “that it only took you three 
minutes to get up a prescription for that wo- 
man who just went out. What do you mean 
by that?” 

“It was only a little carbolic acid and water,” 
replied the assistant. “I simply had to pour a 


few drachms of acid into the bottle and fill it 
up with water.” 

“Never mind if you had only to do that,” 
the druggist declared, “don’t you know that 
every prescription must take at least twenty 
minutes to dispense or the customer will think 








he isn’t getting anything for his money? 
When a prescription is handed you even for 
salt and water or peppermint you must take it, 
look at it doubtfully, as if it were very hard to 
make up. Then you must bring it to me and 
we will both read it and shake our heads. 
After that you go back tothe customer and ask 
him if he wants it to-day. If he does, you 
answer that you will make a special effort. A 
patient appreciates a prescription that there 
has been so much trouble over, and when he 
takes it he derivessome benefit from it. But 
don’t you do any more of that three-minute 
business, my boy, if you want to become a 
first-class druggist. It won’t do. You have 
got to study human nature.” —Selected. 








Every reader of the Instructor, who ts interested 
in self-improvement should take the Normal Mail 
Course of the American Correspondence Normal. 
$3.25 gives you all the privileges of a thirteen weeks’ 
course. 








For Boy’s Guidance. 


Sow a Crop of Wheat and Reap a Harvest Worth 
Having. 


“Don’t be deluded into the belief that it is 
smart to know things that you wouldn’t like 
to tell your mother,” writes Ruth Ashmore in 
an article on “That Boy of Mine,” in March 
Ladies’ Home Journal. “Don’t think it is smart 
to listen to stories that are not nice and which 
are about women. Gentlemen never unite in 
deriding women—that is a peculiarity of cads. 
Never read a book that you could not share 
with your sister, and never look at a picture 
that might not be framed and hung in her 
room. -What? You think somebody will call 
you ‘girly’? Oh, no, my dear boy. If any- 
thing is said about your conduct there will be 
approbation given you, and the chances are 
that the older man will say of that younger 
one who is properly modest, ‘Brown is a nice 
tellow; I should like him to come and see my 
daughters.” It is not necessary for you to see 
the folly of anything, That is an exploded 
theory. Why should you sowacrop of wild 
oats? Why not sow a crop of wheat and get a 
harvest worth having? From day to day, my 
boy, you make up the story of your life, and it 
is the little things, the little honest things, that 
will make you a man, mentally as well as 
physically.” 








When you subscribe or renew why not 
ask a friend to subscribe with you? Send 
two new subscribers with fees in full and 
we will credit yourstubscription with 50 
cents, if you are asubscriber, or send you 
this paper one yeur from date if you are 
not. 
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Conducted by Chas. H. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio 
to whom all questions should be sent. 








What is the time between 12 and 1 o’clock when the 
hour and minute hands are equidistant from 12 on op- 
posite sides ? 

Ans. Let x=distance the hr hand moves. 

60—x=— “cc “cc min. “ ‘“ 

Since the minute hand moves 12 times as 
far as the hour hand— 


12 x = 60 —x. 
13 x = 60. 
x = 4,8. 


60 — 4,8, = 5575. 

Therefore it is 55,5, min. after 12. 

Why is this called the 19th century ? 

Ans. Where you perhaps get confused is 
in the very start; the first hundred years 
constituted the first century and in 101 the 
second century began ; in 201, the third and 
soon. Thus in 1801 began the 19th cen- 
tury for its completion will complete 1900 
years of the Christian era. 

Have we any rule to find the side ofa triangle 
(equilateral) formed within a circle ? 

Ans. Side of triangle: radius of circle: : 
ves oe 

Where was the land situated which Congress award- 
ed LaFayette while visiting this country in 1824? 

Ans. A township in Florida. 

Do you favor diagrams in teaching English Gram- 
mar? Whst method ? 

Ans. Ido. The line method as used by 
“Park” of Ada, Ohio is the best. 

Where does a teacher (single man) vote ? 

Ans. Whereever he claims his home. If 
{ wre yor I would vote where I teach. 
Washing bas nothing to do with it. 

What is meant by poet-laureate ? 

Ans. The term is applied to the poet who 
writes for the king or queen. 

Can horse travel best on a level or a billy country? 

Ans. On a hilly country if not too much 
so. It admits of a different position of the 
muscles which is a form of rest. 

What are the best methods of teaching penmanship? 

Ans. Get a. copy of Bixler’s Physical 
Training in Penmanship or take Course of 
Penmanship in the AmericanCorrespondence 
Normal, as advertised in Normat In- 


STRUCTOR. 

“‘He left home.’’ parse home. 

Ans. Noun, obj. of left. 

In case of the death of the Vice-president who fills 
the office ? 

Ans. Pres. pro tem of the Senate. 


On reaching San Francisco from New York, I found 
my watch 3 hours, 14 minvtes, 8 seconds fast: What 
is the longitude of New York that of San Francisco 
being 122° 24’ 40°” ? 

Ans. Multiply the difference in time by 15 
to get difference of Lovg. Subtract this 
from the Long. of SanFrancisco and the 
result is the Long. of New York. 

A garrison of 960 men had provisions for 37 days at 
the rate of 3 rations daily : at the end of 12 days they 


reinforced by 240 men ; how long would the remaining 
provisions last at the rate of 23 rations daily ? 


Ans. 37x3=111 whole numter of rations 
for 960 men. 
12x3=36 rations consumed in 12 
days. 


111—36=75 rations. 
96ux75=72000 rations 
make for one man. 
72000+24—28800 days it would last 
960 men + 240 men = 1200 men. 
28800+1200=24 number of days un- 
der second condition. 


it would 


1200 : 960 
By proportion 2k: 3 : 87 da. : (24 da.) 
111: 75) 


Why, in the French and Indian War, did the 
Iroquois Indians aid the English instead of aiding the 
French ? 


Ans. You will perhaps remember that a 
certain Frenchman by the name of Cham- 
plain once joined the Hurons of Canada in 
an expedition against the Iroquois of New 
York. The hatred thus aroused had nct 
died out when this war arose. 

What is the largest city south of the Equator ? 

Ans. Buenos Ayres. 

What is the tense in “‘If he has been here one hour 
he may be excused.”’ 

Ans. Pres. Per.—Indicative Mode. 

When was Ohio admitted ? 

Ans. Feb. 19, 1803. 

Who was the father of ‘“‘greenbacks”’ ? 

Ans. Salmon P. Chase. 

What drives the blood back to the heart ? 

Ans. The suction power ofthe heart; the 
contractility of the veins,the valves in them ; 
muscular action of the body. 

How is standard time obtained ? 

Ans. The 60th, 75th, 90th, 105th and 
120th meridians are taken as standards in 
the U.S. The suntime of each is the “stand- 
ard time” for the entire belt in which found. 
In what battle was victory foretold by the crowing 
of a cock? 

Ans. Battle of Lake Champlain (1814). 
What are varicose veins? 
Ans. A species of ulcer which occasions 


What is the difference in these two problems? (1. ) 

In how many minutes after 4 o’clock will the hour 
and minute hand be 5 minute spaces apart? (2) In 
how many minutes after 4 o’clock will the hour and 
minute hands be 5 minutes of time apart? 

Ans. The first means that the distance 
between the two hands may be divided up 
into spaces each containing 5 minutes. Now 
at 4 o’cleck they are 5 min. spaces apart. 
By inspecting a dial you will see they are 
then 4 five-minute spices apart. Of course 
the next would be3 such spaces or when the 
hands are 15 min. apart. For the minute 
hand to gain 5 min. will require 5,5 min. 
the time is 5;?;. min. after 4. The second 
problem means the minute and hour hands 
are only one 5 min. space apart. Find how 
long it takes to gain 15 min. on the hour 
hand. 

What is the most northern city in the world ? 

Ans. Hammerfest in Norway. 

Where is the ‘‘Key to the Bastile’’ ? 

Ans. Mt. Vernon, Va. 

A ranchman, when asked how many sheep he had, 
replied: ‘“‘If my flock increases next year 20%., the 
next 24% and the third year 40%, I can then sell 300 
and have left double my present number.’ How 
many had he? 

Ans. Let 100% = his sheep. 

20% of 100% = 20 per cent. 
100 % + 20% =120 per cent. 
25 % cf 120 %=30 per cent. 
120% + 30 = 150 per cent. 
40% of 150% =60 per cent. 
150% + 60% = 210 per cent. 

Double present number = 200 per cent. 

The difference between 210% and 200% 
must equal the 300 sheep. 

210 %—200 per cent. = 10 per cent. 
10 % =300 sheep. 

1% =30 sheep. 

100 % =10030 sheep=3000 sheep. 








A good, live agent wanted to represent th 
INSTRUCTOR in every town and at each of the 
Institutes, Summer Normals, etc., during 
this year. Applications are now being re- 
ceived and territory reserved. The I[n- 
STRUCTOR is the best and easiest paper to be 
found to secure subscribers for, and our agents 
are always successful. Apply early. 








To every man his own mind represents a 
capital which he desires to invest to the best 
advantage. His first thought is to acquire 
knowledge because he believes it to be 
power. But behind knowledge Jies power 
itself, which rot only masters knowledge, 





a swollen or enlarged condition of feeble, 
neighboring veins. Occur most frequently 
below the knees and appear as a purple spot. 





Difficult problems in Ray’s Higher Arithmetic ? 
Ans. Go to your nearest book store and 
ask to see a ey. 





eye. 


Name the non-vascular parts of the human body. | 
Ans. The hair, nails and corner of the’ 


but everything worth acting on. The great 
factor of this mental power is memory, 
which has hitherto been treated asa mere 
passive recipient of sensations, but which is 
active, and works with intellect as an in- 
dispensable part of it.— Downs. 
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The following miscellaneous exercises will be found especially inter- 
esting to the pupils if used once or twice a week instead ofthe 
text-book work. Similar exercises to these upon different subjects will 
be found in the Instrnctor each month, and we would suggest that you 
set apart a portion of at least one day each week in their use. 








I. A Lesson on Words. 





. What is a word? 

. What is a monosyllable ? 
. What is a dissyllable? A trissyllable? 
. What is a polysyllable ? 

. What is accent? 

. What is primary accent? 
accent ? 

7. In words having both a primary and 
secondary accent, which occurs nearer the 
beginning ? 

8. Accent the word incomprehensible, cor- 
rectly. 

9. What is a primitive word ? 

10. What is a derivative word ? 

11. What is a compound word ? 

12. Write the primitive of successful, faith- 
ful, and remind. 

13. Write two derivatives of cheer, and 
tell the meaning of each. 

14. What is a prefix? A suffix? 

15. What is the meaning of the suffix ful? 
less ? 


oO ol m © De 


Secondary 


II. A LESSON ON TIME. 


1. What is time? 

2. How many minutes in a day? 

3. When are the days and nights of equal 
length ? 

4. How many hours during the year are 
spent in sleep by the average person ? 

5. How many days will be wasted in the 
course of twenty-five years, by wasting thirty 
minutes each half day? 

6. How much might be earned in this 
time at $1.25 per ten hours. 

7. How many hours from eight o’clock 
p. m. Tuesday to three o’clock a. m. Friday? 

8. Why will not 1900 be a leap year? 

9. What are centennial years? 

10. When was the change in time, so as to 
give us the present correct time, made? 
III. EASY EXERCISES FOR BEGINNERS IN 
GEOMETRY. 

1. What angles do the hands of a clock 
make at 8 o’clock ? 

2. What angle is described by the minute 
hand of a clock in 40 minutes? 

8. Of the angles of a triangle, the second 
is twice the first, and the third three times 


4. Make a quadrilateral having the great- 
est possible number of obtuse angles. , 

5. What is the value of each of the acute 
angles in an isosceles triangle, the vertex 
angle of which is 31°? 

6. The sum of two of the angles of a right 
triangle is 128°. Find each of the angles. 

7. If one angle of a triangle is 62°, find 
the other angles. 

8. Can a triangle be made, having for its 
sides 14 feet, 15 feet, and 29 feet? Why? 
IV. VALUABLE GEOGRAPHICAL COMPARKONS. 

1. California is the second largest state. 

2. Nebraska is more than twice the size of 
Indiana. 

3. Texas is four times as large as the New 
England states. 

4. North and South Dakota are larger 
than England, Scotland, and Ireland to- 
gether. 

5. Kentucky and Portugal are about the 
same size. 

6. California is nearly five times as large 
as Ireland. 

7. If all the people of Canada and the 
United States were placed in Texas, the 
number of people to the square mile would 
be fewer than at present in China. 

8. Colorado is as large as New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey together. 

9. It would take ten states as larga as 
Massachusetts to make a state as large as 
Kansas. 

10. There are twenty-seven states and terri- 
tories each larger than New York. 

V. COMMERCIAL VALUE OF ANIMALS. 

1. Commercially considered what animal 
is the most valuable? 

2. What animal furnishes the most ma- 
terial for clothing ? 


3. From the hair of what animals are the 
finest shawls made ? 


4. From what is the haircloth used for 
furniture made ? 


5. Are the teeth of any animals of com- 
mercial value? 


6. Of what are the famous roads in Mobile 
and Savannah made? 

7. Of what is glue mostly made? 

8. Of what are violin strings and archery 
bows made ? 

9. Name some perfumes derived from ani- 
mal sources ? 


10. Tell something about the commercial 
value of fur bearing animals. 


VI. SEARCH QUESTIONS FOR HOME STUDY. 


1. Name three books by E. P. Roe. 
2. For what particular achievement is 
each of the following noted : 


1. Sir Isaac Newton ? 
2. Oaptain James Cook? 


4. Sir William Arkwright ? 
5. James Watt? 
6. Sir William Davy ? 
7. Cyrus H. McCormick ? 
8. Samuel F. B. Morse? 
3. What was the last great battle fought 
between : 
1. The North and the South? 
2. England and Scotland? 
3. England and France? 


VIII. PRIMARY READING. 

1. Much drill is necessary no matter which 
method of teaching reading may be used. 

2. The aim is to gain ability to recognize 
and pronounce words without conscious men- 
tal effort. 

3. There must be no stopping to think. 

4. From the beginning, writing should go 
with reading. 

5. When a word is written on the black- 
board, have children print it out on the tab- 
let. 

6. Teach from the first to read the sentences 
with expression. 

7. Increase the interest by making black- 
board drawings of objects. 











Manufacturing - Jewelers - and - Importers. 


Our Establishment 
contains the most 
complete stock of 


DIAFIONDS, 
WATCHES, GEMS, 
GEM AND OTHER 
JEWELRY, 
SILVERWARE, 
OPERA GLASSES, 
NOVELTIES, ETC. 


All of Standard Quality. 


Purchasers have special 
advantages in dealing 
with us as we are 


DIRECT IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTLRERS. 

Our Illustrated Catalogue of Class Pins and Rings, 
School Medals and Badgee, mailed free on application. 
A separate catalogue, with illustrations of Diamond 
Jewelry, watches, etc. will also be mailed free if desired. 


LAMBERT BROS., _**xew*¥obi 











_ BEST QUALITY 
° 45 STARS 


SINGLE FLAGS AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 5x8 feet, 
$1.50; 7x4 feet, $2.40; 9x6 feet, $3.70; 12x6 feet, $5.00; 12x8 feet, 
35.85. prepaid on receipt of price. Price List of other sizes FREE. 








the second. Find all the angles. 


8. Dr. William Harvey ? 
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For Brain-Workers, the Weak 
and Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both brain 
and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia 
says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest and 
most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebrel 
and nervous systems, causing debility 
and exhaustion.”’ 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providesce, R. I 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 

For sale by all Druggists. 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 


TEACHERS GAN MAKE $100. 

tes to me ts by sample. 100 per cent. 

rofit.—every merchant wants them. rite for 
rms. MODEL M¥’e. Co., Box I, South Bend, Ind. 

GENTS ina business men for's new 

P anned Account Book. to $15 made 


aily by energetic parties. For sample 
ag! and terms ” 











address, 
. W. PAMPHILON, Pub., 25 8d Avenue, N. Y. 
By house of twenty, years’ 
standing. Teacher either 


a 

WANTED a lady or gentleman, first wil- 

ling to learn our business,then to travel, all expenses 

paid, or to do office work and correspondence. Sal- 
.00. Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope 


ary 
to hig: T. ELDER, Manager, 87 Plymouth Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


$9 A Day Clear Profit Without Capital 


or experience. New, reliable business. Choice Per- 
fames (all odors). ousehold and Toilet goods 
on eredit. We pay express. Territory given. As 
PREMIUMS $75 Gold Watches, etc. Terms and 
Sampies free. HERBENE COMPANY 
Box 17, Station L, New York City. 


BIG PAY - = = 
LITTLE WORK. 


I will help one person in every town to 


EARN - SOME - MONEY. 


Send stamp to-day for particulars before your 
town is given to some one else. 
D. D. COTTRELL, North Cohocton, N. Y. 


Look Here paid. 0 days’ credit. Solio: 
itors for our remarkable book, “Complete Compend- 
ium of Universal Knowledge.” 
ctionary, Law and Business Terms, U. 8. History, 
Rail is, the Farm, Housekeeping, Etiquette, etc., 
etc. It embraces every subject imaginable. Nearly 
Price only $1.75. $1.00 outfit mailed for 30 
The sale is tremendous. Act quick. 
STAN. D PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
41 North 6th St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


New (1895) Revised Ed. of “The Little Giant 
yel pes of 7 Beferen 000 
san es Oe te 
educated, as a book 
“allings of life, Y a helping companion., Fiexible 
eulars, address W. or terms and desstiptive we 
Broadway, New York. P 











Extra big terms. Freight 


Contains complete 











Housekeeping Melodies. 





Sing a song of cleansing house ! 
Pocketful of nails? 

Four-and-twenty dustpans, 
Scrubing brooms and pails ! 

When the door is opened, 
Wife begins to sing : 


‘Just help me move the bureau here, 

And hang this picture, won’t you dear? 

And tack the carpet by the door. 

And stretch this one a little more, 

And drive this nail and screw this screw ? 

And here’s a job I have for you — 

This closet door will never catch, 

I think you'll have to fix the latch ; 

And, while you’re about it, John, 

I wish you’d put the cornice on. 

And hang this curtain, when you're 
done— 

I'll hand you up the other one : 

This box has got to have a hinge 

Before I can put on the fringe ; 

And won’t you. mend that broken 
chair ?— 

I'd like a hook put up right there. 

The bureau drawer must have a knob ; 

And there’s another little job - 

I really hate to ask you’ dear— 

But could you fix a bracket here ?”’ 


And on it goes, when these are through, 
With this and that and those to do, 
An infinitum and more too, 
All in a merry jingle— 
And isn’t it enough to make 
A man wish be were single? (Almost. ) 
—Carrie W. Bronson, in Good House- 
keeping. 





Rejoicing Together. 





BY SUSAN E, GAMMONS. 





A sower, with weeping, went forth to 
sow— 
Went bearing the precious seed ; 
He passed where the wayside vines 
drooped low, 
Passed over the dewy mead. 
From early dawn till the stars came out, 
He scattered the golden grain, 
Alike on the hillside parched with 
drouth, 
Alike on the fertile plain. 


The seed sprung up which the sower cast ; 
It grew by night and by day ; 

And lo, ere the harvest time had passed, 
A reaper strayed that way. 

He reaped the grain with a happy song ; 
His sickle was keen and bright ; 

Heavy laden with sheaves he passed 

along - 

In the rosy, sunset light. 


When the “Lord of the harvest” shall 
come to receive 
And garner his ripened wheat, 
The sower and reaper together, their 
sheaves 
With rejoicing shall lay at his feet ; 
Together shall enter the heavenly rest, 
To sow and to reap no more ; 
Together shall join inthe song of the 
blest, 
For the weeping time will be o’er. 
—Sel. 





DONT PUSS THIS! 


Extra Special Offer Limited to 2500 Sets 


It was our fixed intention not to sellacopy of THE ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY 
in 1896 for less than regular prices ; but the tremendous flood of orders, requests and commendations 
still pouring in from school boards, educators, business and professional men, mechanics and peo- 
ple generally, has simply forced us to make one more great special limited offer in order to 

revent the M hee omy disappointment that would surely follow adherence to our original purpose. 
e shall therefore make the advance in price by gradual stages, affording the 
readers of paper another chance tosecure our unrivalled self educator at little more than 
cost of paper, printing and binding, and upon terms liberal almost beyond belief. This great offer 
will never be duplicated. If you hesitated before, act promptly now,for 

Remember! 


there are only 2500 sets on these terms. We have a fortune locked up 
sake of advertising. But for the next few days, see how easily you can secure the great 


this colossal work, and cannot afford much longer to waive profits for the 
For 
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The four massive volumes, subtantially bound, contain 5357 pages, 16,000 columns of clear 
type matter, 3,000 iliustrations. Each volume 9 in. wide, 114 in. long, 3 in. thick. 
eight of set about 40 lbs. 


The Standard in Public Schools From Maine to California. 
Adopted by the Philadelphia Board of Education 
on February 11, 1896, in preference to all other dictionaries and encyclopedias. 


Because It contains all the legitimate words in the English Language—nearly twice as many 
as either Webster or Worcester, and fully 25,000 more than amy other Dictionary, 
not excepting the Century, which sells at from $60 to $100. 


Because It is a comprehensive br pe of all human knowledge, edited and condensed 

by the master minds of this century, including such intellectual giants as Huxley, 
Rroctor, Morris,Hunter, Ectoclet,Stainer—scholars unapproachable in their respective departments. 
50,000 encyclopaedic subjects! The great Brittannica claims to cover but a few more than 
27,000 topics. When = use or purchase the usual dictionary—even the very best—YOU GET 
SOUP BUT NO DINNER. 


The great Encyclopaedic gives you all legitimate English words wiih their Gerivetion spats 
pronunciation and different meanings; that’s the Soup. Italso gives you a grand feast o 
encyclopaedic knowledge covering every topic, past, present and future—that you will need to look 
up: that’s the Dinner. 


FOUR REPRESENTATIVE OPINIONS—THOUSANDS SIMILAR. 


St. Louis Public Schools.—After an exhaus-| Scientific American.—It forms in itself a li- 
tive examination of all the leading dictionaries,yours | brary for the busy man of affairs, the m ic am- 
was selected [for adoption] in preference to all others. | bitious to advance himself in his line, or the student 

or apprentice just making ajbeginning. 


Hon. Charles F. Warwick, Mayor of 
Philadelphia.—It is indispensable asa work of 
reference in every well appointed library. 


New York Morning Journal.—In all res- 

_—_ the most perfect reference book yet published. 

t combines the essential features of both dictionary 
and encyclopedia. 


Books Guaranteed as Represented or Money Refanded if Returned Within 10 Days. 


How to Get This Great Work. (eee tndck “and: the entire Four 
Handsome Volumes will be forwarded. Every month thereafter send 

















$1.40 in the same manner, for 12 months, making the total payment of ONLY 
$17.80. Understand, the whole set of Four volumes is sent after the L 
first payment of $1.00,thus you have the use of them while paying the bal- | 2 500 Sets 
ance at the rateof5 centsaday. All freight or express h te 
| charges must be paid by the purchaser. Anyone wishing to | 0M these terms. 
Agents | Pay cash for the complete set may deduct ten percent., and OUR NEXT 
send $16.02. This allowance is practically the cost of keep- announcement will 
Wanted ing the account if purchased on easy terms. We refer to an record an 
* | commercial agency, or any bank or newspaper in Philadel- ADVANCE 
|__|: phia. N. B.—If the Half Russia le, (regular price 
452.50) is desired ,the peyuneate will be $1.75 a month ; and in prices. 
the Full Shee ition oy price,$60.00) will be furnished on month- 
ly payments of $2.00. e@ first payment is only $1.00 in any 
case. When ordering please state which style you select. Werecommend the Half Russia 


Binding as more serviceable. 


' Pamphlet of 80 Specimen Pages Free on Receipt of 6 Cents to Pay Postage, 


Syndicate Publishing Company, 
236 Seuth Eighth St., 


Philadelphia, Pa 

















§ By James M. Cook, A Principal 


of Grammar School No. c Rochester, $ 
N. Y., isa new book on a new and § 
improved plan. The Practice Dia- § 
constitute an especially at- 
tractive feature. The problems are 
practical and sensible, and are solv- 
able mentally. Sample pages free. 
Sample Copy, post-paid, 25 cents. 


Williams & Rogers, 
PUBLISHERS. 
» Rochester, N. Y., and Chicago, 
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* WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 











Used in the “—— of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 

rooklyn, Washington St ‘Louis, Detroit, 
ceneat City, and the principal cities and 
towns of every State. Endorsed by promi- 
nent educators as the best published on @ 
the following subjects: 


















Spelling, Letter Writing, 
Typewriting, Shorthand, 
English, Business Law, 








Bookkeeping, Pocket Dictionary. @ 
The Dictionary is vest-pocket size and con- $s 
tains 33,000 words. Price, leather, in- e 
dexed, 50 cts. ; cloth, not indexed, 25 cts. 


The Practical Text Book Co., : 
Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Write for text-book catalogue, sample $ 


pages, and rates to schools. 
0000000000000 000000OSOOCCe 
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deseri iption af at Great Cut Down. 
Wo Reward of Mer Cards, Children’s 's Valentine Cards,New 100. 
° + Wo 8 fo Gomi Transparent C 100. 
£0 Berptue Cards, 2 100. $ 60 Introduction & Escort" ” 100, 
4 Cute, eH . Ite. 5 50 = & cage we, 
irthday ** . ictures for ornament 
60 Christmas and 4 Cardi s, Boxes, Vases, &c. 10. 


Elegent'S _m ond Fine 
Bristol Cards in assorted tints < 
Biaak Garde, Berep Pictures and Prez 
mium Goods ot at Whelesale yo dao From Your 
BIRD C 8, BOX T, TEACHER 
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In his article on ‘‘The Best Thing in 
the World,’’ Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, 
D. D., in March Ladies’ Home Journal, 
discusses with forceful emphasis, physical 
development, and lends point to his 
argument by scintillating epigrams, some 
of which are here given : 

‘“‘Asceticism and debauchery are com- 
panion branches sprung from one stalk.” 

‘Fidelity to physical conditions is the 
first thing for a man to think of who has 
any ambition to be a personal success, 
and not only the first thing for him to 
think of but the thing for him to serious- 
ly continue thinking of.”’ 

‘“‘Those various anomalies of intellect 
classed under the general term of insanity 
have their grounds in some abnormal 
condition of the physical organism. 

“Climb high as we like our ladder will 
still require to rest on the ground ; and 
it is probable that the keenest intellectual 
intuition, and the most delicate throb of 
passion would, if analysis could be car- 
ried so far, be discovered to have its con- 
nection with the rather material affair 
that we know as the body. 

“Tt is an interesting fact that all of 


A those to whom Christ made His revela- 


tions were out-of-door men—men, there- 
fore, presumably whose anatomy and 
physiology were not ofa kind to interfere 
confusingly or becloudingly with their 
— of the realities tendered to 


“Temperament is almost as important 
a factor in opinion as is the mind itself, 
and temperament is an affair of the 
body.” 











98 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
Gee AAAS | THE BODY AND THE MIND. 
Williams & Rogers’ : 
2 * | Dr. Parkhurst on the Great Val- we caraoaue 
Mental Arithmetic. )! ue of Physical Development. 


Now iy the time go buy a PIANO or 
ORGAN from the  aoget mamaiin manatactarers . 
= welts who sell their 


i blic at wholesale factory pic 
N’T Pay a profit to 5 
TERMS © to suit all. "No meaty asked in 
advance. Privilege of testing 
organ or riano in your own home 30 days. No 
ne. to you if not satisfactory. Warranted 


REFERENCE Bank references furnished om application ; the editor of this paper; 
any business man of this town, and to the thousands using our in- 


struments in their homes. A book of ¢estimonials sent with every catalogue. As an adver- 
tieoment « we wil oo the ‘iret Piano in a place for only $159. Organs from @25 upwards. 


itso you at é bay for ~~ 


BEETHOVEN PIANO & ORGAN CO... - Js 
BUT DON'T BUY’ * toon Write Us, P.0. Bor 668 WASHINGTON, N. 
vwuVVUVVVVVYVVVVVVUVeVUVV VY % 












$2.50 FOUNTAIN PEN TO TEACHERS FOR | 


 TINGOGN epiittaih FN 






Solid Gold Pen—Hard Bubber Engraved patter Seats bitneacn: nha yy Always 
Beady. Never blots. No better yy red pen made. A regular $2.50 pen. 
Mailed oe, to teachers, boxed, with filler, for — Your money back—if you want he Agents 

Wanted LINCOLN FOUNTAIN P Co., Boom 15, 108 Fulton St., New York. 
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$ nd Your Picture and Get<«3 


(2 MINIATURE GEMS OF ART FOR 25 CENTS. 


3 
OMETHING entirely new in the way of a Gem of Art, and at an un- 
S usually low figure. The Miniature photo, we copy from the Cabinet 

and Card Size Photos, only, and make no change a the picture you 
send whatever. Cabinet Pictures can be sent by mail. Inclose twenty- 
five cents or Postal Order, and two-cent stamp for return mailing, _ 3 
we guarantee to return to you One Dozen Miniature Photos, and the 
ture you send in one week from date of sending, that will give pe ost 
satisfaction in every ee 3 

Special care should be taken in doing up pictures for mailing, and be 
sure to write your name and address plainly. 

e 


353 Perry Street, . oJ. WAL OT eanwon, N. J. 
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f\, all)—Revised up to and including the census of 1890. Well © 


bound in heavy manilla paper covers. e 
@ 
Every Teacher Should Have It. © 


,j subscribers to. NorMAL INstRucTOR at 50 cents each. 


a work costing $75.00. 


4 be taken of the offer at once. 


nail. 





GOCOLe® 


4 CHAMBERS ENCYCLOPEDIA: 


Complete in 30 volumes of 400 pages each (12,000 pages in @ 











How To Get It :—F rst; send $3. 20 and we will send you @ 
Normal Instructor for one year (or if a subscriber will credit @ 
your subscription with 50 cents) and send the Encyclopedia, © 
all charges paid,at once. e 


e 
SEconp ;—This Encyclopedia will be sent free of charge and @ 
all charges prepaid as a premium for securing only ten new @ 


We GUARANTEE this work to be as represented in every re- 
spect and for all practical purposes it will be found as good as 


We offer this only for a limited time and advantage should © 
Address, e 


Norma InstTRvcTOR, 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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Shorthand and Typewritin thorough! 
rapidly taught at_the OCHESTER BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY. ret facility and convenience for 

the best results, Shorthand pupils given 

in bookkeeping or other commercial 
pupils. Ail fatesoeres rs 
are - 

ally invited to call. Take Y. M.C. A. elevator. - 
culars sent free. Students may enter at any ine " 





CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION, LTD. 

The term for 1896 opens July 13th and continues 
six weeks. The Normal Course of two years is 
continued by a course in Corrective Gymnastics. 

Send for a circular to 

Jay W. SEAVER, M. D., 
Yale Univ., New Haven, Ct. 


OC ALKDE AA DEA ADEA ADE <B> <DO 


Why Be Discouraged.. 


WHEN YOU CAN BE SO EASILY 
ENCOURAGED BY WRITING TO 


Greenwood’s - Business - College 





, and getting his method of pre- 
paring you for a business career 
in a short time and at small ex- 
pense without leaving your 
home or interfering with your 
occupation. A course in Short- 
hand, Book-keeping, Pen- 
manship, English and 
Mathamatics will make you 
independent, this we guarantee. 
Booklet, 10 cents. Circular free. 


61 K Court St., BOSTON, MASS. 


> 
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Figs and Thistles. 





1. The man who makes his own god 
has one that drives him with an iron 
whip. 

2. A baby sin has no more right to live 
than one that is old enough to vote. 

3.-No matter how much religion we 
profess, all that counts is what we live. 

4. No matter what kind of a house 
truth builds, it always puts it on the rock. 

5. There is no land flowing with milk 
and honey that does not have giants: in 
it. 

6. When God gives us a burden to 
carry it is to show us that {we ‘need his 
strength. 

7. The Bible is the only book ever 
written that tells a man how to become 
truly rich. 

8. There is no good pasture anywhere 
in the Pdevil’s country for the Lord’s 
sheep. 

9.°All,truth is nonsense to the man 
who lets a lie make its home in his heart. 

10. Those who are sure of going to 
heaven want to take the whole world 
with them.—Ram’s Horn. 

11. Any foe of the public school system 

soon learns that the people are its friends. 
—FEducation for November. 
12. An untaught child holds the prom- 
ise and potency of a dangerous or a de- 
pendent citizen in the future.—New 
York World. 





“KNOWLEDGE IS FOLLY UNLESS PUT 
TO USE.” YOU KNOW 


SAPOLIO 


THEN USE IT. 








THE BEST BOOKS FOR ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Tiny Tot’s Speaker. ctor es. wes. ate lonteine over, 100 little plecse of only few line 


; ’ A collection of Recitations, Readin; Motion Songs, Concert 
Child’s Own Speaker. Pieces, Dialogues, Tableaux, ete. For children of 6 years. 160. 


Little People’s Speaker. An excellent collection of choice Recitations and Readi: 


most of which is in verse. For children of 9 years. ibe. 


Young People’s Speaker. anc" pittione Pieces, tte. Vos Behdren oF 12’ sears Abe. 
Dramatic Recitations. qins inne Ba gish “language by “the beet closutionista: toe, 
Comic Recitations. yinice'and Durch Dialects, eter it proue and verse compositions. 100: 
Young Folk’s Recitations. (Scisoiturertaiumenta, PorPenildsen of 1s years, 100. 
Model Dialogues. patie°snd Srivate Batertarnmente: and: wees eee ete 
Short Little Dialogues. xntertsitments and occasions, Por chides of 8 pears, 100. 
Little People’s Dialogues. aii°tu*gentral occasions, Ser Snidben ot 10 years ibe. 
Plays and Farces. aie character, hee well chown and’ somsdae enh case te pany. tee. 
Young Folks’ Dialogues. ,S7Ghisuus Woks printed “wos children of 15 yeare, Sbc. 
Choice New Dialogues. AP aricuscntaneiusents." for young people or adults. ‘0c. 
Humorous Dialogues. ricytar be"siven ‘ou any’ ordinary stage or platform. 0c. 
Young Folks’ Entertainments. :Sortsins, Moi, SaPaBionux, ‘ete. All good. 60. 
Eureka Entertainments. ,,fontns, 4,°4car%e"Bubiie’ and Private occasions. B0e. 
Holiday Entertainments. , 727, FUN Myisim ety And original exercises. Svc. 
Holiday Selections. ,Redinr pint Peciatons for, Gon sth ot July, Phenkegiving. S0e. 
Drills and Marches. So*Hs.223" Rabun woe: Tambourine’ Drill, ete, eto. abe. 
Reward and Gift Cards. prits*Scanes! Hews Eaudgoanes, Creegenta, Hanele, Vases 
Prices or 12 catia ise “Sed, inchen Sor ehis lace Aunt Sboe 8x7 86576, Bo Or, Ee 
All are pretty artistic Chromo Reward and Gift Cards no two designs alike that are sure to please. 

Samples Free to Teachers! xem arch usp senoe! SUPRAie cardg: Reward, itt, 
and Teachers Books, Plays, Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Drills, Marches, Entertainments, Prize, 


Alphabet, Drawing, Number, Reading, Honor, Merit, Credit, and Perfect Cards, School Aids, Reports, 
Diplomas, etc., free. All postpaid by mail to 2ny address. United States Postage stamps taken. 


Send for new catalogue. A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA 
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> Until further notice Busy 
P Work Series will be given 
Q free as a premium for se- 
Q curing one new subscriber. 
2 We want to double our list 
Q this re, Do you see the 
Q point? Postage 6c extra. 
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My Schooi Before I Procured Busy Work SERIE. 


You all know what Busy Work Series is. —» 


It consists of 200 leaflets (sheets) 6}x3} inches each, on which are printed practical questions suitable for all grades up to the 
sixth. These leaflets are devoted to Arithmetic (all grades) Geography (all grades) Grammar (all grades) and 
Miscellaneous Subjects, fifty leaflets being devoted to each subject. 
stantial manilla case. 

THE OBJECT of the Busy Work Sznizs is to provide profitable work for idle pupils and for reviews. Thousands are 
using them with great success. Price, postpaid $1.20. . 

SPECIAL.—Normal Instructor one year and Busy Work Series postpaid, to any address for 
only 85c. Take advantage of this either when subscribing or when renewing your subscription. 


Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 
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My Schcol After I Prucured Busy Work SERrEs. 


Each tifty are put up in a convenient and sub- 
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SEND Cabinet Photo, we will return 1 t, post- 

paid, with 12 tiful Miniatures, for 2c. for a ge a 
10B PHOTO Co., 

AGENTS WANTED! $0 per week made 
selling our new nee 9 = household novelties; male 
or female ts eq! 1; sample 10 cents. 
No competition; goods 
MorsE & PoRTER Mro Cc . - HARTFORD, CONN. 





A BEAU" neck, faceand arms. Don’t pay 
50c., but send 10c. for sealed package, to 

make your skin soft and white, or cure dimples, 

freckles, mo moth, wrinkles, é&¢. Warran 

BIRD, Box 142, Augusta, M: 

WHEN WRITING hess INSTRUCTOR. 


GATARRN fe omy Resta 
aay PRs 


will hyp -¥ t it 'B 
YOHN Chicago, 
Bend f for Ci 


WHEN sacks MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 


The Southern Educational Bureau 


Has filled vacancies in twelve States. Send Stamp 
for terms to H. N. RoBERTSON, Manager, P. O. 
Box 208, Memphis, Tenn. 


WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 
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Teacher’s Helps :—— 
Al oa tenet Cart car 
wn Sample Report ae free. 


a 4 - Christmas Cards now 
rendy” Large Large Oatal Address, 
oneAN & Co., 


et South River, N. J. 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 
ad Salesmen and club 


makers — for 
GOLD plum, etc. 
Stark, Louisiana, 
Mo., Rockport, Ills. 


Dy EARTR WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR, 


TEACHERS 


DmsiIBING Bagg should write, enclosing 
soukik LAMETTE, MaNaGeE, 
80 ERN THACHERS EXCHANGE. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 


Rare - Water - Lilies. 


The Oriental Nelumbium (Sacred Lotus) and its 
varieties. Madey Lop vw Lp we nto and Blue Water Lilies. 


Send add 
GEO. D. RICHARDSON, 
rdstown, ‘Ohio. 


WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 


400 RECITATIONSAY 


AND READINGS. We will send to any address on 

receipt of 35 cents, a handsome book, bound in paper 

cover and containing 400 a i. best recitations ever 
J. 8. OGILVIE, 


issued, Address 
Rose St., New York. 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR, 


Catarrh 
Can be 
Cured ! 


{t eured Dr. Sykes in 1870 and will cure you now. 
For 2% years we have received recommendations 
from those cured. This fact should convince you of 
its superiority. Send for best book on catarrh yet 
published. Mailed to your address free. 


gg SYKES’ 


sure CATARRH 


Address, Dr. Sykes’ Sure Cure Co., 
Caxtun Bld’g., Chicago. 
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The Pine Tree. 





Which of the trees still bear their 
leaves? What are the leaves of the pine 
like ? (Compare the various kinds, as 
to length, thickness, color, form, the 
number found in a sheath, etc.) How is 


es, | it possible for the needles of the pine to 


live through the winter? Why do you 
suppose the needles of the pine are as 
they are, and not like other leaves? 
Bark, color, degree of roughness, pitch, 
etc., found in cracks or wounds. Pleas- 
ant piny odor. 
Shape of tree. Compare with other 
trees. 
Cones, 
Structure. 
For what is pine wood used? Where 
is the most pine found? For what are 
pine trees used? (Christmas trees). 
lean, Make a list of the various 
kinds of pines growing in your vicinity. 
Mount specimens of leaf, bark and twig 
of each variety, with simple sketch of 
tree, and paper giving points studied. 
Lower Grades: The Pine Tree—Ander- 
sen. 


if any. What are they? 


Higher Grades—Quotations from Em- 
erson. 
“Come to me,’’ quoth the Pine-Tree, 

“T am the giver of honor. 

My garden is the cloven rock, 
My winter food the snow ; 
And drifting sand-heaps feed my stock 
In summer's scorching glow. 


What prizes the town and the tower? 
Only what the pine-tree yields ; 
Sinew that subdued the fields ; 

The wild-eyed boy who in the woods 

Chants his hymn to hills and floods, 

Whose iron arms and iron mold, 

Know net fatigue or cold. 


I give my rafters to his boat, 
My billets to his boiler’s throat ; 
And I will swim the ancient sea, 
To float my child to victory, 
And grant to dwellers with the pine 
Dominion over palm and vine. 


He is great who can live by me. 
The rough and bearded forrester 
Is better than the lord ; 

The lord is the peasant that was, 
The peasant the lord to be 

The lord is hay, the peasant grass, 
One dry, and one the living tree. 
Who liveth by the rugged pine 
Foundeth a heroic line. 


Heed the old oracles, 

Ponder my spells ; 

Song wakes in my pinnacles 

When the wind swells. 

Soundeth the prophetic wind, 

The shadows shake on the rock behind, 
And the countless leaves of the pine are 
strings 

Tuned to the lay the wood-god sings.’’ 


—>——_ 


Our influence is immortal. It is the|i 
immortal part of us. Our deeds, our 
thoughts, live on forever. Each prop- 
agates after its own kind.—Rev. Carlos 





Martyn. 


(Continued from page 11) 


But these outlines are much better in 
many instances than the original con- 
fused with its many details. Here the 
teacher must be very careful that the 
outline may be from the most essential 
part of all work. Asa rule, memories 
create less and less emotion, until we 
are able to contemplate even the death 
of a dear friend with composure. Yet, 
with some, recollections effect them 
more than the real, because they in- 
tensify memories by thought and imag- 
ination. 

The mind tends to recall what is thor- 
oughly known. It is nature for self to 
repeat its actions. What we have done 
we tend todo again. Each repetition 
gives increased facility in recalling. In 
this way habits are formed. 

Present experiences tend to suggest 
past experiences. We look back- over 
our lives and by associations we see that 
all the events are linked together. We 
look again and we see five possible 
means of association. 

We see that objects that resemble tend 
to bring up each other. This look re- 
minds one of another. This friend re- 
minds me of another. 

Contrasted objects tend to recall each- 
other. This man is everything that is 
mean, and it reminds one of what he 
might be—good. 

Experiences which occur together 
tend to recall each other. West Point 
suggests the sad story of Arnold; cold 
ground suggests the dreary winter at 
Valley Forge. 

Corrected ideas tend to suggest each- 
other. The flag suggests tothe mind a 
flood of thought. This law is illustrated 
by language. Certain peculiar sounds 
suggest that the apple is red, and so on 
with innumerable examples. 

Things analogous tend to suggest each- 

other. Theclear blue sky suggests purity. 
The beautiful white snow suggests that 
all lives should be as pure. 
With these points ever before the 
mind let us labor earnestly to develop 
that psychic power,memory, to its fullest 
extent and not let the child go groping as 
one inthe dark. 


—_——<__— 


She Was an Illustrator. 





The teacher of a primary school in the 
mission read “The Old Oaken Bucket’’ 
to the little tots, and explained it to 
them very carefully. Then she asked 
them to copy the last stanza from the 
blackboard, and illustrate a story in the 
daily papers. One little girl handed in 
her verse with several little dots between 
two of the lines, a circle, half a dozen 
dots, and three buckets. 

‘Lizzie, I don’t understand this,”’ said 
the teacher. ‘‘What is the circle?” 
“Oh, that’s the well.’’ 

‘‘And why have you three buckets?’ 
“One is the oaken bucket, one is the 
iron-bound bucket, and the other is .the 
bucket that hung in the well.’’ 

“Then what are all of those little dots?’’ 
‘‘Why, those are the ’loved spots that 





my infancy knew.’’—Hpworth Herald. 
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True Happiness. 


What bringsmore joy to a cheerless fire- 
side thana lively, happy little Canary, 
fall of song? But heis not hardy ; inatten- 
tion; a draught of air, and the bright little 
warbler is converted into a sorry, silent, 
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The World’s Rivers. 





All these facts may not be found in 
your Geography. 

The Tigris is 1,150 miles long. 

The Tiber is only 230 miles long. 

The world-famed Orontes is only 240 
miles long. 

The Zambesi, in South Africa, is 1,800 
miles in length. 

Slow rivers flow at the rate of three to 
seven miles an hour. 

Twelve creeks in the United States 
bear the name of the Rhine. 

Every ancient city of note was 1 ocated 
on or near the sea or a river. 

The Ganges is 1,570 miles long and 
drains an area of 750,000 square miles. 

The Hudson river, from its mouth to 
the lakes, is 400 miles in length. 

The Mississippi and its tributaries 
drain an area of 2,000,000 square miles. 

The branches of the Mississippi have 
an aggregate length of 15,000 miles. 

For over 1,200 miles the Nile does not 
receive a single tributary stream. 

The River Jordon had its origin in one 
of the largest springs in the world. 

In islands of too small size to have 
rivers, creeks are dignified by that name. 

The Connecticut, the principal stream 
of New England, is 450 miles in length. 

During a single flood of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang, in China, 600,000 persons were 
drowned. 

The most extensive protective river 
worksin Europe are at the mouth of the 
Danube. 

The Rhine is only 960 miles iong, but 
drains a territory nearly double the area 
of Texas. 

The Irtish, in Siberia, is 2,200 miles in 
length and drains 600,000 miles of 
territory. 

The Nile, from its delta to the great 
lakes of Central Africa, is over 4,000 
miles in length. 

The Thames of England is 220 miles 
long. The river of the same name in 
Canada is 160. 

There are twenty creeks in this coun- 
try which have been dignified with the 
name of the Tiber. 

The Columbia river of Canada is 1,400 
miles in length; the stream of the same 
name in Oregon is 600. 

The Arkansas river is 2,170 miles long, 
but at various points in its course it is 
very thin for its length. 

The Potomac river is only 500 miles 
long and in its lower course is rather an 
estuary than a stream. 

The British Islands are better provided 
with rivers than any other country of 
the same size on the globe. 

The Mississippi, at the point where it 
flows out of Lake Itaska, is ten feet wide 
and eighteen inches deep.—New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 


—@~—— 


Whatever withdraws us from the 
power of our senses; whatever makes 
the past, the distant, or the future, pre- 
dominate over the present, advances us 
in the dignity of thinking beings.—Dr. 
S. Johnson. 

Duty and interest are really one.— 
Wilkins. 


Our Mammoth New 1896 Flower Seed Offer. 


fedeete of FLOWER SEEDS versie FREE 


A WHOLE FLOWER GARDEN WITHOUT COST! 


x A= Unparalleled Offer by an Old-Established and Reliable 
House ApiEs’ WorLD is a large, 24-page, olumn illustrated 
pales and the family circle, p with elegant cover printed in colors. It is devoted to 
} ‘oems, Ladies’ Fancy ome Decoration, Housekee: ing. Pa ashions, ‘Yiveene 
) Juvengl Reading, Etiquette, Out-of-Door Recreations, etc. ‘To introduce this charm 
jadies’ mi ine impo T00, 0/000 homes where it is not already taken, we now make the f 
lowing colossal Upon receipt of only 'Vhirty Cents im silver y Worlg 
(> money order (the ph Te brice), we will send The Ladies’ os 
Jor the Remainder of this Y (April to December inclusive), a 
subscriber we will also send, Free on eX -paid,alarge and magnifi.ent Collection 
} of Choice Flower Seeds, over 3 Varieties, as follows: 
~ 1 Packet Blood Red Castor Bean | _ 1 Packet Comet Aster, mixed. A superb new variety, with 
} (Ricinus Sanguineus). Very large, rapid growing | large double flowers, having incurved petals, resembling the finest 
. | Japanese Chrysanthemums. The mixture includes Snow-White, 
} Stems and leaves deep blood red. Heizht 6 feet. | Rose, Sky-Blue, and many other beautiful colors. 
1 Packet New Fireball Dianthus. 1 Packet Blanket Flower (Gaillardia pica). Very large 
‘This beautiful new dwarf Pink is a distinct novelty. The | flowers, two to three inches across, in beautiful shades of color. 
plants are covered with brilliant, rose-red double flow- | Showy, free-blooming plants, one to two feet high. 
ers during the sunimer and through the fall. 1 Packet Rose Queen Convolvulus (Convolvulus tricolor 
1 Packet Venus Looking Glass (Specularia Speculum). The | roseus). Beautiful dwarf variety, of bright rose color, with white 
name of this plant signifies “a mirror,” indicating the unusual shin- | center, fringed purple, and shading toward golden yellow. 
ing brightness of the lovely blue flowers, Grows about 9 inches high. 1 Packet Lobb’s Nasturtium (Tropeolum Lobbianum). Re- 
1 Packet Phlox Drummondii, Lovely, brillia.t flowers. | markable for brilliancy of color and profusion of bloom. The flow- 
Nothing can surpass them for beds, on account of their richness | ers, lastiug from early summer until frost, exhibit every shade, 
and variety of color, profusion and duration of bloom, trom creamy-white to fiery ecarlet, striped, apotted, etc, 
1 Packet Poppy, mixed. A grand collection of this popular 1 Packet Eckford Sweet Peas, Fifty named varieties of 
favorite, including the Mikado, Cardinal, American Flag, Mephisto, | this famous collection, including the most recent introductions, 
Flag of Truce aud many other rare and beautiful sorts, producing every shade and color of this beautiful flower. 
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And Three Hundred Other Varieties, including Californian Poppy, Forget-Me-Not, 
Love Lies Bleeding, Blue Love Grove, Mourning Bride, Virginian Stock, Nugget of Gold 
Marigold, Choice Pansies, Verbenas, Chrysanthemums, Finest Asters, Cypress Vine, Digi- 
talis, Mignonette, Crimson Flax, Marguerite Carnation, Godetia “ The Bride,” Striped 
Petunia, Rose of Heaven, Youth and Old Age, ete.. ete. dj 

Remember, thirty cents pays for the Magazine for the remainder of this # 

ear (April to December inc sive), and this entire magnificent Collection of Gi 

hoice Flower Seeds (310 varieties), put up bya first-class Seed House and 
warranted fresh and reliable. No matter how many flower seeds you have 
purchased for this season, you cannot afford to miss this wonderful @ 

e guarantee every subscriber many times the value of money sent, an will 
refund your money and make you “Benet of the seeds if you are not entirely 
satisfie This offer is reliable. Do not confound it with the catchpenny 
schemes of unscrupulous persons. We have been established over 20 years, and refer to the Commercial Agencies as 
toour entire responsibility. 7% today, Don't put it off! Six subscriptions and six Seed Collections sent wn $1.50. 

ddress: MOORE & CO., (Premium Seed Dept.), 27 Park Place, New York. 
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Public Schools 
of New York, —.-_ 


: The only account of them in existence, pre- 


on 4 


pared in pamphlet form by the New York 
Tribune, with a number of portraits and cuts 


illustrating the school houses. Each one is 
described in turn, with comments on the sys- 
tem of instruction, and there is a brief intro- 
duction by Robert Maclay, head of the School 

5 System of New York. 25 cents a copy. 

: : 


~The Tribune, 
New York. 
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A Two-Book Ceurse. 
Ideal Fiusic Course, 


By J. A. Sprenkel, consisting of two books : 

I. Primary Ideal Music Book, % pages, 
bound in halfcloth. A beautiful book, with a collec- 
tion of more than one hundred new and old songs. 
Price by mail, 35 cents. In quantities, 28 cents. 

KI. Advanced Ideal Musici‘Book, contain- 
ing a superb collection of songs. 196 pages, bound in 
linen. Price by mail, 60 cents. In quantities, 48c. 

In the preparation of this course, two facts have 
been carefully considered : (1) That vocal music in 
eur public schools must, in the great majority of 
cases, be taught by the regular teachers. Special at- 
tention, therefore, is given to suggestive lessons and 
exercises in the theory of vocal music. (2) That the 
songs of the school-rocm are treasured in the minds 
of the pupils, and are seldom forgotten. Good 
thoughts and sentiments are therefore, fully as im- 
portant as pleasing music. It has, consequently, 
been necessary to omit many so-called new songs, 
and to draw largely from standard poctry, suggestive 
of noble thoughts and fancies. This course is complete 
in itself, but a chart has been provided for those who 
wish to use one. Correspondence solicited. 

R. L. MEYERS & CO., Publishers, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 








Just the book for all who wish 
to prepare for a Civil Service Ex- 
amination. 


50 cents. 
5 cents. 


Price - 
Postage - 


Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 
Dansville, N.Y. 
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A Nightingale’s Mistake. 





A nightingale made a mistake, 

She sang a few notes out of tune; 
Her heart was ready to break, 

And she hid from the moon. 


A lark, arm in arm with a thrush, 
Came sauntering up to the place; 

The nightingale felt herself flush, 
Though feathers hid her face. 


“O nightingale!’’ cooed a dove; 
“O nightingale! what’s the use? 

You bird of beauty and love, 
Why behave like a goose ? 


“Only think of all you have done, 
Only think of all you can do; 
A false note is really fun 
From such a bird as you!”’ 
The nightingale shyly took 
Her head from under her wing, 
And giving the dove a look, 
Straightway began to sing. 





Songs of the Springtide. 


MARCH. 
The sun’s shining clear 
The while it is snowing ! 
Out of willfulness sheer, 
The whirling vanes veer ; 
’Tis the youth of the year, 
And March winds are blowing ! 


Down comes the rough rain ! 
Now, the wild, wayward weather 


Is changing again, 
For ne’er will it deign 
The same to remain 

For two hours together ! 


APRIL. 


I love thy very name, 
O month of smiles and tears ! 
Through all the varied yeare, 
Forevermore the same ! 


“= thy way wardness 
A tine of love there lies— 
i? as thy c eful skies 
To chasten or to bless. 
After the April showers 
Shines forth the sun again— 
After the April rain 
Spring up the? Maytime flowers ; 


So surely in this life 
The rain of tears shall cease 
And the Maybloom of peace 
Shall blossom after strife ! 


MAY. 


Maze o’ bloom in all the trees ! 
May’s a-bloom and blowing 

Kisses on her breath, the breeze, 
Through the grasses going ! 


May’s so merry—May’s so mad— 
Rollicking and rosy ; 

Ronting all whose mood is rad, 
Flouting all that’s prosy. 


—e* with the frolic wind, 
She, to ote his glancing 
Dons—with dandelions pinned, 
Frocks of green entrancing. 


At her feet the youngling year 
Serves in sober suing, 

But his suit she will not hear, 
Laughing down his wooing— 


— as he waxes glum, 

Ever blithe and blither ; 

Till one question keeps him dumb 
What’s the matter with her? 


But we know what all this means 
Need we more to prove her 

Just a maiden in her ’teens, 
Fooling her first lover. 





SPEAKERS 4®> DIALOGUE BOOKS 





Intermediate § Kker.—Contains 
an excellent list of SPEAKABLE pieces 
for pupils from ten to fifteen years, 25 cts. 

Primary Speaker.—Contains one hun- 
dred and eleven selections suitable for 
primary pupils. 25 cts. 

The Helper in School Enter- 
tainments.—You should own one, 
25 cts. 

Pritchard’s Choice poten gael 
25 dialogues, original, entertaining and 
instructive. 25 cts. 

Brown’s Reciter.—Contains the most 
popular recitations and readings of the 
re, 202 pages, paper covers. Price 
25 cts 


Ritter’s Book of Mock Trials.— 
An entirely novel idea. The trials are 
very amusing take-offs of actual scenes 
in court and daily life ; containing sixteen 
complete trials adapted to performance by 
amateur or professional, 25 cts. 


eee Speaker.—This is not a 
collection of set a but guides the 
speaker in making his To point 
out the requirements oa all ‘ordinary oc- 
casions of impromptu speech maki 
and to afford such aid as may be use 
are the aims of this little treatise. 25 cts. 

Dialogues and Speeches for Wee 
Tots.—Comprises a variety of short 
speeches and dialogues suitable for child- 
ren from three to ten years old. ‘‘The 
best of the kind published.’’ 25 cts. 

Wilford’s Original Dialogues & 
s eeches for Young Folks.— 

y far the most complete book of the 
kind ever published.’”»—160 pages. 25 


cts. 

Castie’s School Entertainment, 
—Has Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, 
Class Exercises, etc. 192 pages. 30 
cts, 

Acme Declamation Book.—Prob- 
ably contains a larger number of good 
selections in prose and than can be 
found in any other similar book suitable 
for all readers. 30 cts. 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker.—For the wee 
ones. Contains more than one hundred 
and fifty little pieces, of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language. 
25 cts. 

Child’s Own Speaker.—By E. C. & 
L. J. Rook. Avcollection of Recitations, 
Motion Songs, Concert nay » Dialogues, 

and Tableaux. For children of six years. 


25 cts. 

Little People’s Speaker.—By Mrs. 
J. W. Shoemaker. A superior collec- 
tion of Recitations and Readings, mostly 
<4 _— For children of nine years, 


Young F People’s Speaker.—By E. 

Rook. prises recitations 

for the “dlverent Holidays, Temperance 

Pieces, Patriotic Speeches, etc. For 
children of twelve years. 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Recitations,—By 
Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. An excellent 
collection of recitations adapted to the 
various needs of young people’s enter- 
tainments. For children of fifteen years. 
25 cts. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dra- 
mas.—By . Shoemaker. All 
the dialogues are bright and taking, and 
sure to prove most successful in their pres- 
entation. They can be given on any 
ordinary stage or platform, and require 


a ng difficult in the way of costumes | 


30 cts. 
Young “oe 
Sh er. Eve 


ially Salen for this volume. One 
of the best dialogue books in print. For 


Dialogues.—By 


Olmstead’s Humorous Recita- 
tions.—“‘One of the very best.” 
‘Contains more good matter than any 
other 25 cent book published.’? 25 cts. 

Burdett’s New Comic Becita- 
tions and Humorous Read- 
fimgs.—A new volume of comic and 
humorous selections, compiled by the 


celebrated humorist, James S, Burdett. 
25 cts. 
Brudder Gardner’s Stump 


Speeches and Comic Lect- 
ures.—‘‘Contains the best hits of the 
leading N delineators of the present 
day.’’ ‘‘The newest and best book of 
Negro - comicalities published.”’—160 


pages. 25 cis. 

Burdett’s Serio-Comic Recita- 
tions and Readings.—A miscel- 
laneous collection of Burdett’s latest and 
most successful pieces in prose and poetry. 
160 pages. 25 cts. 

Rowton’s Complete Debator.— 
Contains debates, outlines of debates and 

uestions for discussion. In addition to 

ese are a large collection of debatable 
questions, The authorities to be referred 
to for information being giv ven at the close 
of every debate - the work, 
makes it the most complete work on the 
subject ever published. Board, 50 cts. 

Casey’s Popular Recitations, 

~fP-- Stories and Comic 
Songs.—Containing 81 Selections, 
many of which have never before appear- 
ed in print. ‘‘Without question the best 
book for professional or amateur recitals. 
500 pages. 25 cts, 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues. 

cat od ge: _ three and 

-part pieces of a description 
bedi freed of "the extra — 

which aometiiions many school pieces. 


25 cts. 
Young Folks’ Entertainments, 
—By E. C. &L. S. Rook, Contains 
Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Pantom- 
imes, Tambourine and Fan Drills, Tab- 


—? etc. All specially prepared. 25 


Easy’ Entertainments For Young 


eople.—Composed of a number of 
original and simple plays,short comedies, 
and other attractive entertainments, all 
easily produced, and sure of success. 


25 cts 

Drills and pmo saci * , QC&L 
J. Rook. Everything speci 
for this volume. Connon | reds ill, 
Hoop Drill and: March, Mother Goose 
Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, New 
Tambourine Drill, etc. 25 cts. 

Choice Humor.—For Readings and 
Recitations. By Charles C, Shoemaker. 
One of the best and most humor. 
eus recitation books ever published. 
Contains many of the best humerous 
selections in print. 30 cts. 

Choice Dialect.—For Readings and 
Recitations, By Charles C. Shoemaker. 
Contains selections in all dialects, such 
as Irish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, 
etc. representing all phases of. sentiment, 
the humorous, pathetic, and dramatic. 


30 cts. 
Choice Dialogues.—By Mrs. J. W. 
oemaker. is doubtless the best 
all-round dialogue book in print, being 
adapted as it is to the Sunday-school or 

Day-school, to public and private enter- 

tainments, and to young people or adults. 

30 cts. 

Little a vpn pete | 
Clara J. Denton. All new and original. 
Everything bright and fresh,and 
for special days and seasons, a8 we: 
general occasions. For children of ia 





children of fifteen years. 25 cts. 


years. 25 cts. 
INSTRUCTOR one year and $1.00’s worth of 


this list, or 50 cents worth of these beoks may be selected as s 
premium for each new subscriber sent provided 10 cents extra be sent for postage. 


6PECIAL:! For $1.16 we will send the 
speakers selected from 





—Frank Preston Smart, 


Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N, Y. 
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The famous 

Natural History Chart 
Supplements will be 
continued another year. 


Bemis Publishing Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
13 Astor Place, New York City. | 
Established in 1889. 
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Is the title we have given a brochur 
of 33 elegant embossed designs a. 
able for catalog covers. Every page 
ts an dea, and is well worth the one 
dollar we yeceive for it (cash with the 
order, express repaid). Each design 
is worked in from one to five har- 
monious colors. You cannot afford 
be without it. Ideas produce 
others, and a study of this book will 
aid your thinker. Will refund this 
amount on your first order for em- 
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FINE No. 1 qual- 
pie a ity, high cut 


LINEN PAPER— 
in pads, at 10 cents 
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sample. er M, printed. Send 
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Hj/OME STUDY. 


An Elementary Journal 


FOR TECHNICAL STUDENTS, 


Including All Readers of Technical Books and 
Periodica’s. 


MECHANICAL 4 ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWING EXERCISES. 


HOME ST!'DY makes a specialty of teaching 
its readers how to make and read Mechanical and 
Architectural Drawings, Sample Copy sent free 
on application. Address 


HOMB STUDY, Scranton, Pa. 


What? a summer art 


SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS. 


Where? “crew York.” 


When PP ise“ 
Wh Oo m ? Address the principal 








Langdon 8S. Thomp- 
son,12 Park St.,Jersey 
City, N. J. 





BEAUTIFY Your HOME 


“Domestic Art” will tell you “How to furnish a home;” aud 
gives complete instructions in all Domestic Arts; China paint- 
ing, Flower painting, Art embroidery, Art needlework, Mode!- 
ing, Tissue Paper Decorations, etc., 25c. per copy. 


47 Hewitt Block, 
Incinnati, Ohio. 


United States Music oo, 








A Tell-Tale of Spring. 





I’ve found out Sprirg’s secret ; 
I know why she’s late ; 

The mischief, the truant, 
She cares not who wait. 


Who freeze, and who shiver, 
And pine for the sight 

Of one yellow daffy, 
Or violet white. 


Ah, yes, I’ve her secret. 
1’ll give, and not cell ; 

T’ll tell it, I’) tell it ;— 
My tongue burns to tell. 


The mischief, the truant, 
No wonder she’s late, 
Coming all the way round 
By the Golden Gate ! 


Yes, that’s where I tracked her. 
I caught her to-day 

Lying down by a river 
With lambkins at play. 


The miechief, the vagrant, 
And spendthrift, I swear 
She was tossing roses 
Aloft in the air ; 


As children toss bubbles, 
To shine one by one, 

And float for a minute, 
Then die in the sun. 


Her grass lay all scattered ; 
Who chose, helped themselves ; 
The hills were like velvet : 
Spread green for the elves. 


Her linnets were with her, 
And larks, and they sung 

Such music it almost 
Turned old men to young. 


Her face was all sunny, 
All guileless of ruse ; 

I’d a mind to reproach her, 
But what was the use? 


Sweet mischief, sweet truant, 
She might well reply : 

“Tf calendars blunder, 
Who’s to blame? Not I!’’ 


Ah, fairest Spring’s springtide, 
’T was thankless and bold 
To spy out your secret. 
I’m sorry I told! 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


> 





Speaking from Experience. 





Little Nan, of four summers, consider- 
ering it her duty to entertain a lady who 
is waiting for mamma, enters into con- 
versation : 

Nan—‘‘Have you any little girls?’ 

The Caller—‘‘Yes, I have two.”’ 

Nan—‘ D—do you ever have to whip 
"em yd 

The Caller —‘‘I’m afraid I have to some- 
times.’’ 

Nan—‘‘What do you whip ’em with?” 

The Caller (amused)—“‘Oh, when 
they’ve been very naughty I take my 
slipper.”’ 

Nan—(most feelingly, as mamma en- 
ters )}—““Y—yo—you ought to take a hair- 
brush ; my mamma does, and it hurts 
awiully.’’ 








The Girls that are Wanted. 





Girls that are wanted are good girls— 
Good from the heart to the lips; 
Pure as the lily is white and pure, 
From its heart to its sweet leaf tips. 
The gitls that are wanted are home girls- 
Girls that are mother's right hand; 
That fathers and brothers can trust too, 
And the little ones understand. 


Girls that are fair on the hearthstone, 
And pleases when nobody sees; 

Kind and sweet to her old folks, 
Ready and anxious to please. 

The girls that are wanted are wise girls. 
That know what to do and to say; 

That drive with a smile and a soft word 
The wrath of the household away. 


The girls that are wanted are girls of 
sense, 
Whom fashion can never deceive; 
Who can follow whatever is pretty, 
And dare what is silly to leave. 
The girls that are wanted are careful 
girls, 
Who count what a thing will cost; 
Who use with a prudent, generous hand, 
But see that nothing is lost. 


The girls that are wanted are girls with 
hearts: 
They are wanted for mothers and 
wives; 
Wanted to cradle in loving arms 
The strongest and frailest lives. 

The clever, the witty, the brilliant girl, 
There’s a constant, steady demand. 
But, oh! for the wise, loving home girls, 
There are few who can understand. 

— Washington Hatchet. 





A BOY’S APPEARANCE 





He Owes It To Himself To Be 
Cleanly and Neatly Dressed. 


Ruth Ashmore, addressing herself to 
“That Boy of Mine,’”? in March Ladies’ 
Home Journal, writes that his personal 
appearance ‘‘should be good. You owe 
that to yourself. And whether it is at 
the office or when you are out visiting 
you should be a clean, wholesome-looking 
young man. Cleanliness does much 
toward godliness, and ac'ean body aids 
a clean soul. It may not be in your 
power to posses adress suit, but if you 
shouid not, don’t borrow one and 
don’t hire one. Brush up the best 
clothes you have, make them immac- 
ulate, and then enjoy yourrelf and 
forget your clothes. Your linen can 
always bea fresh and clean, and your tie 
can be in good style and properly knot- 
ted. Never wear a loud scarf and never 
wear imitation jewelry. Gentlemen 
select plain gold buttons,and simple gold 
links, and scarfpins of the most modest 
pattern. If you can afford dress clothes, 
remember never to appear in them until 
after dark. You may wear, as you like 
best, either a lawn tie ora black satin 
one, but the stiff little bow should be 
looped by yourself and not bought ready 
made.”’ 


TAKE 
FAT-TEN-U 
AND CORPULA 
THIS SPRING! 


They Make Flesh and Cure Nervous 
Exhaustion. 


(From American Health Record.) 


“Loring’s Fat-Ten-U and Corpula Foods have 
come to be recognized asa standard remedy for 
numerous diseases of the stomach, heart, brain and 
nerve-centers. The wonderful efficacy of these 
foods in building up all-run-down people and mak- 
ing the thin and pale plump and rosy has long been 
known to physicians and, as flesh producers, they 
have given good solid flesh to many sick-thin peo- 
ple and to many well-thin people. in cases of nervous 
exhaustion and general debility they have been 
used thousands of times with the happiest results. 
If you are in a weak and nerveless condition. you 
should take some meas to get well and strong be- 
fore hot weather, ana there is no means so effective 
as these predigested flesh, blood, muscle, brain and 
nerve building foods. Take Fat-Ten-U and Corpula 
during April and May ana get your system in shape 
to defy the peculiar perils of the summer. These 
foods not only take the place of the usual tonics, 
nervines and sarsaparillas recommended for spring 
use, but they make 20 to 30 pounds of flesh a month, 
cure all nervovs disorders, revitalize the nerve- 
centers and rejuvenate the vital energies, seeming 
to set wasted men and women back in life from ten 
to fifteen years. Take them this Spring.” 





The portrait above is that of Prof. Luther W. 
Marks, of New York, who writes: “For a number 
of years 1 grew unhealthy unti! my physician diag- 
nosed my case as dangerous nerve and brain ex- 
haustion. He brought me two bottles of Loring’s 
Corpula Food and two bottles of Loring’s Fat-Ten-U 
Food. These foods cured me thoroughly and gave 
me an increase of 41 poundsin weight. These re- 
sults were produced in less than two months.” 

A leader in educational reform in New York is 
Lucille Stillwell Paine. Mrs. Paine, who has used 
Loring’s Fat-ren-U and Corpula Foods, writes thus 
from her home, on Staten Island: “For thinness 
and weakness I took these wonderful foods. They 
at once gave me new life and strength. I improved 
more and more rapidly and was soon restored to ex- 
cellent health and more real vim than had been 
mine for years” 

Mrs. Mary Purvis Paine, long connected with the 
public schools of Chicago, writes: “I gained 27 
pounds in 32 days on Loring’s Fat-Ten U and Corpula 
Foods, and greatly improved the contour of my 
neck, bust and shoulders. They have made me feel 
10 years younger. My husband, Prof. Paine, desires 
me toexpress to you his appreciation of the good 
your foods have done me.” 

VITAL QUESTIONS. 

You are diseased, sick, growing worse. 

Would you be restored to vigorous health ? 

You are uncomfortable, suffering. 

Would you regain ease, comfort and lasting hap- 
piness ? > 

_ You have lost grace, symmetry and fair propor- 


tions. 

Would you resume your former comeliness ? 

We can promise you them, one and all. What are 
the few dollars required for this treatment in com- 
parison to the benefits derived? Money is valuable 
only as it ministers to our comforts end necessities, 
and there is no investment possible which will do so 
much to sweeten the coming days of your life as the 
purchase of Fat-Ten-U and Corpula. 

No ‘Tonics,” “Nervines,” “Sarsaparillas” or other 
medicines necessary when these foods are taken. 
You may write cur CHICAGO MEDICAL DE- 
PARTMENT about your thinness and debility—or 
about any other medical question. Our physicians 
will give you competent advice without charge. 
What these foods have done for others they would 
do for you. 

Price of Corpula, $1.00 per package. 

Fat-TenU, $1.00 and $2.00 per package. 

One month’s treatment by mail, $2.00. 

Send for “How To Get Plump and Rosy” and im- 
prove the bust and form. Send letters and mail, 
express or C. O. D. orders to Loring & Co., Proprie- 
tors. Toinsure prompt reply, mention Department 
as below. Use only the nearest address: 

Co., 


LORING & 


DEPARTMENT 106, 


No. 42 W. 224 8t., New York City. 
No, 8 Hamilton P1., Boston, Mass. 





No, 115 State St,, Chicago, Tl. 
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Tribune Bicycles 


The Best 
in the 
World. 





Send 
for 
Catalogue. 


THE BLACK MFG. CO. 
ERIE, PA. 





SEE THAT CURVE! 


KEATING~ 





“365 DAYS AHEAD 





OFTHEMALL.” * 


Sometimes a rider wants an extra 
strong bicycle, as well as an extra light 
machine. 

Our art ‘‘cat’’ (two 2-cent stamps) tells 
how it is done. 


KEATING WHEEL Co., 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


ANIDROSIS BATHS. 


The sovereign remedy for Rheru- 
matism ene | all eee or we 
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PRESIDENT AND CABINET | 





General Harrison Describes the 
Duties of the Chief Execu- 
tive’s Advisers. 





“In all important matters the Presi- 
dent is consulted by all the Secretaries,” 
writes ex-President Harrison in March 
Ladies’ Home Journal, in an article upon 
“The President’s Duties.’’ ‘‘He is re- 
aponsible for all executive action, and 
everything that is out of the routine re- 
ceives his attention. Every important 
foreign complication is usually discuesed 
with him, and the diplomatic note re- 
ceives his approval. The same thing is 
true ofeach ofthe departments. Routine 
matters proceed without the knowledge 
or interference of the President; but, if 
any matter of major importance arises 
the Secretary presents it for the consider- 
ation and advice of the President. Only 
matters of great and general importance 
affecting the general policy of the ad- 
ministration are discussed in the Cabinet 
meetings—according to my experience— 
and votes are of rare occurrence. Any 
Secretary desiring to have an expression 
upon any question in his department 
presents it, and it is discussed ; but usual- 
ly questions are settled in a conference 
between the President and the head of 
the particular department. There is a 
yielding of views, now on one side, now 


om the other ; but it must, of course, fol-} 


low that when the President has views 
that he feels he cannot yield, those 
views must prevail, for the responsibility 
is his, both in a Constitutional and 
popular sense. My habit was to give an 
afternoon to each Cabinet officer, on a 
fixed day of the week. These meetings 
were chiefly given up to the consider- 
ation of appointments, but if any other 
matters were pending, and deemed by 
the Secretary of sufficient importance, 
they were presented and discussed. 


The labors of a Cabinet officer are in-|— 


cessant and full of responsibility. His 
time is largely taken up with calls, and, 
like the President, he must, out of such 
fragments of time as he can secure, 
manage to study and decide the impor- 
tant questions tbat are daily presented 
to him. Certain appointments, chiefly 
of a clerical character, are by law given 
to the heads of the departments, and 
with these the President usually refuses 
to interfere, though often urged to do so. 
It was my practice to refuse to send any 
card of recommendation to a Secretary, 
though I spent many a ged hour ex- 
ss to friends why I could not do 
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NASAL TUBE 


New Method. 
CHEAPEST 
»® BEST 
EverDisoovered 


Sent to any part 
of the country. 









TRIFLING 
EXPENSE. 
Give us your 
address, it will 
cost you nothing, 
and we will mail t 






— book contain- 
description 


FREE TRIAL AT OFFICE. 


A Cure Guaranteed er Money Refunded, ' 
| 


ECCLES MEDICAL COMPANY, 
38: Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





tit THE NEW MUSICAL Frances Ridley Havergal’s 
ft TALKING MACHIN E. Five Best Books, comp: The Royal Invita- 


Xo} nome complete peed noone it. To introduce it, tom, Royal Commandments, yal Bounty, My 
in every County or Town to/ King, and Kept for the Master's 8 Use, have just 
Wiisble nn og (either sex) who will show it. ap issued in one volume handsomely bound 


Enclose stam at ed core Bad it, and will be sent by 
Columbia Talking Machine Co. : bound in cloth 50 cents. 
Normal P. 0. Box 2728, - - - New York City.| Address, WE Gece bie Oe. 54 Rose St., N. Y. 








A POPULAR GEOGRAPHY. 


An om ayes A new book just from the ress, containing full and yo eee etc., cencisely and 
accurately compiled from all recent authentic sources. The matter adapted to all, for the 
diction ie aimple and pure,the rvelon clear and direct, and the manner of Lm 4 bright ong attractive, 
Lets my gem 4 os ae hy in po 4 —* a, printed and excellent material. reds of 
books have amy consul reparatio Mathematical and Physical Geography are stripped of all 
abstruse technicalities oe) plait and forcibiy resented in such an attractive manner as to instinctively 
e the student’s attention, thereby urging him to oe investigate and carefully dissect the in- 
finitesimal beauties of nature. The various phenomena are graphically explained. Political Geography is 

by the Socratic method. Every conceivable Saree: if potent interest that would likely be asked 
in the most rigid examination is ee te a — concisely and correctly answered just below it. 


oe Educator, Boston, Mass.: Ba Free has el ney ina a succinct manner all the essentials of mathe- 

hysical and olitical geography. He gives these in the form of definition of terms, and makes a 

Yaluable Kk for tear = prepenne for Y sxnaninations. Itisa most convenient and serviceable compen 
dium of geographical defin itiens for teachers and general readers. 

Southern School Journal, Little Rock, Ark., Hon. J. H. Shinn, Ex Supt Public Instruction and Ex-Pres. 
of 8. E. A., Editor: “This book is within the reach of all teache’ ers, and should be owned by each of them. 
It is a thesaurus of geographical knowledge 1nd presents in compact compass th 
teachers cannot remember, but ee are of indispensable importance in the teacher’s work. The author 
has done a good work for teache: 

Normal Journal, Fort Scott, ll “The ‘Popular Geography’ is an excellent work. It ey 
the common school genase a affords information of great value to both teachers and pupi It will 
undoubtedly meet with a read 

Col. A. B. Parker, La: _ “rf “rt is concise, clear, logical, fascinating and allin alla most valuable 
contribution to geograp cal information 

asad J. ; C. Davidson, Sit. Public Schools, Helena, Ark. : “The plan is a good one, and it is an} attractive 
volume. 


Mrs. Robinson, Honolulu, 8S. I.: “A most excellent book. ” 

Miss Lula Pierce. London : “Succinetly and admirably drranged.” 

Miss Jessie Ely, Toro Canada: “It is multum in parvo in an inimitable way,written by get al 
m7. Lettie Seay, New y York City : oA phenomenally interesting and intructive volume, brimful o: 

a? 

Joshua W’. Fields, Sidney, Australia: “Every teacher should have it. I have neveriseen its equal. Prof. 
Free is evidently a scholarly man and one who knows what a teacher needs.” 

Joseph Stephens, Denver, Col. : “I like it so much, it is the embodiment of all that is good*in geography.” 
m., = Lovell, San Francisco, Cal.: “Just the very book for all preparing for examination. It is vade mecum 

r 

J. W. Banks, Boston, Mass. : “It is clear, concise, accurate, and contains all that is necessary. 

J. U. Thomas, Tokio, J Fd “An admirable book, brief, systematic, clear and forcibly written by a 
scholar.” None free. Bound in Cloth, 60 cents. Address the author, 
GEO. D. FREE, Charch Hill, Ky. } 


The New Hammond Ne. 2 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
“The Work’s the Thing.” 


The average man cannot discriminate justly between ma- 
chines, so far as mechanical construction is 
concerned, but he can discriminate 
between their work. 


'8a-Write for catalogue and specimen of work of the 
*““NO. 2 HAMMOND.”’ 
and you will appreciate our claim. 
«Hammond Work is the Criterion of Hammond Superiority. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 
419 East 62nd St., New York. 















“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


THREE NEW MODELS 


Smith Premier Typewriters 
NOS. 2.3. AND 4. 


Great Many 
Improvements 
Progress in ia 
Mechanical Overlooked 
By Other 
Art. Manufacturers. 





DURABILITY THE FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED ON APPLICATION. 





THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 
407-410 Powers Bid., Rochester, New York. 
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Reflecting 7 
- Telescopes. 


For refinement of definition, perfect achroma- 
tism and ease while making observations, these 
very moderate priced instruments are certainly 
the best. 

Those who are interested .may be assured on 
these and other points by sending for illustrated 
pamphlet or correspondence wi 

w.c. ECOMB, Mystic, Conn. 





The Cigarette must go. 


The Public School Boys say so. 


Silver Plated Badges, $3.00 per 100 
. Gold Plated Badges, 25c each) For 
Ss Sold Gold Badges,$1.50 each § Offi- 
* Enameled badges, 5c each cers. 
\, Send 2 cts. for Sample Badge and 
7 Mode! Constitution to 
W.C. FINCK, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Manufacturer of Badges. 
(Designs and estimates cheerfully furnished 








The Orator and 


Improved Hunnings 


solid back dust trans- 
mitterin Wall. Desk 
and Cabinet Styles. 


They are Conven- 
fent, Durable, and 
the best of talkers. 


A trial will convince 
any one of their super- 
iority on either short 
or long distance work. 








Any one can make 
rument that will 
work well at first, but 


every proper demand 
4 quite another prob- 
em. 


The orator will. 
Manufactured 


The Rawson 
Electric 





eg 
Elyria, 0., U. 8. A. 
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The Orator 





PARKHURST ON COLLEGE 
ATHLETICS. 





College Intention is Defeated if 
Physical Experts are Made. 





Dr. Parkhurst, in his article to young 
men in March Ladies’ Home Journal, 
writes very forcibly upon the necessity 
of physical development as a requisite 
for proper mental growsh—the develop- 
ment of the body and mind—and says 
relative to college athletics : 

“It is, therefore, encouraging that our 
schools and colleges are making physical 
culture obligatory ; and the encourage- 
ment lies less in what such institutions 
have already done in the way of cultivat- 
ing the body than it does in their making 
it part of academic confession of faith 
that a man can never altogether get over 
being an animal, that there is no incon- 
sistency between intelligence and dust, 
and that the more a man wants to make 
of himself in the upper strata of human 
possibility the more careful he must be 
to keep in wholesome condition of repair 
the platform of tissue and blood corpuscle 
into which, as so much bud into so much 
stock, Jater unfoldings are inseparably 
knit. I should ba sorry to have this 
interpreted as an approval of allor nearly 
all of what passes under the name of col- 
lege athletics. It is one thing to train 
the body for the sake of the man, and it 
is another thing to train the body for the 
sake of the body. I regret that there is 
so much tendency among college author- 





ities to shape the physical curriculum to 
the end of producing physical experts— 
foot-ball, base-ball, rowing-match pro- 
fessionals. That kind of thing is a craze 
at present, and it is a pity that among 
our college presidents and professors so 
many have so far succumbed to the 
mania a3 to be willing to endorse it asa 
form of advertisement and asa drawing 
card.”’ 


CARE OF SUSPENSION 
BRIDGES. 


They Are Peculiarly Sensitive 
to Vibration of Any Kind. 











Suspension bridges are peculiarly sen- 
sitive to vibration. On many of them 
bands are not permitted to play while 
crossing. Such prohibition exists in the 
case of the suspension bridge across 
Niagara, and bands are also debarred 
from pJaying on most of the important 
suspension bridges in the world. The 
reason is that if followed by processions 
of any kind they will keep step with the 


‘music, and this regular step will cause 


the bridge to vibrate. At suspension 
bridges military companies are not al- 


lowed to march across in regular step, 
but break ranks. They are so careful in 
India that the bullocks are takea out of 
the carts, and the vehicles drawn over 
by manual labor, so as to decrease the 
strain and weights. It isa curious fact 
that the regular trotting gait of a large dog 
acrots a suspension bridge is more dan- 
gerous to the ridge than a heavily load- 
ed wagon drawn by a team of horses. 
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a “ 
[Zz was the ambitious young man and woman on 
the farm. behind the counter, in the mill, in the 
lawyer’s office, in the bank,—the man and woman 
» Without the opportunity of a college education. J 
p that made this method of teaching law a necessity. ¢ 
We offer three courses :— 


1. A PREPARATORY Law CouRSE. 

& 2. ACOURSE PREPARING THE STUDENT 
TO PRACTISE LAW OR FOR GENERAL 
| CULTURE. 
4 
4 
« 


4-6-6. 6.6.4. cee, 6 6.4 ee 


s 
$46 «ammo ¢ ¢ ¢ erm 44 Comey ¢ 7? cone § ¢ comm 44 


3. A Business Law Course For Bus'- 
NESS MEN AND WOMEN. 

b THE tuition fee is small, the course complete. 3 

4 the result perfect. Nicely printed catalogues ¢ 

explain the courses. They can be had for the 

asking. Address 


THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
= SCHOOL OF LAW. . 
No. 10 STelephone Build’g, DETROIT, MICH. 


44-4. 444 44 444 444 
ete AA > at + cae oe 


WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR, 


SHORTHAND ISAAC PITMAN’S SY8- 
e TEM. Taughtin PuBLic 
ScHools of N. Y. City. Shorthand is fast becoming 
a leading feature in all educational institutions. It is 
wise to be prepared to teach it. ‘Isaac Pitman’s Com- 
plete Phonographic Self Instructor,’’250 pp. $1.50. 
FREE TO TEACHERS. 
Trial lesson, alphabet and rules for writing. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
33 Union Sq., N. Y. 
Attend Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth Ave., 
n. w. cor. 20th st., N. Y. 




















UNCLE SAM’S TOBACCO GURE DOES THE 
WORK EVERY TIME. YOU PAY $1.00 AFTER YOU 
Ape HREM @539 La Salle Straat. OHINAOM 
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pencer; 


the Reading Classes. 


helpful,’’ etc. Extracts from recent letters: 

successiu! in my work without this paper. 
“The Educational Independent is the best pa 
several papers for supplementary reading, but 


Is the trying time for most teachers. 
Do you know the reason t is | 
every piece of poetry, almost every word, from beginning to end. : 
week of the Epucationa INDEPENDENT and use them in place of the readers, and you will have no more cauze of complaint. 
rice of the INDEPENDENT is only one cent per copy, and if you do not wish to pay for them yourself the pupils will gladly bring a penny each per week. g 
Hundreds of schools are using them this way. Send ten cents for a sample packet and try it in your school. (Be sure to state clearly whether you 


“THe Evo.ution or Dopp,”’ 


“The Best Paper the Average Teacher Can Take.” |s 


The Educational Indepengent is an eight-page weekly paper, for teachers, pupils, and school reading. The Independent is not like 
other educational papers; it is a new idea in the school paper line. Teach re who have used the Indep nd pronounce it “the best,’’ “the most 
‘‘Have been a subscriber to the Independen: only a few months, and I wonder how I ever have been 

It is the best, as well as the cheapest, of anything I have ever found.’’— May L. Driscoll, Bar Harbor, Me. « 
r the average teacher can take.’’— Prof. A. Chutley, High School, Pittsburg, Pa. 
the Independent fills the bill more completely than any other paper has done. 
it and my pupi’s watch for its c ming as they might watch for the coming of a dear friend.—Eleanor R. Plum, Prin. Sherbondy Hill School, Akron, O. 

sas Phe price of the Educational Independent is only 50 cents per year. (40 numbers). A trial subscription of Ten Weeks for 10cts. G 


The Educational Independent’s Unparalleled Offer. : 


For $2.00 we will give a year’s subscription to each of the following 

the largest circwlatim of any school journal ; ’ I 
thor of ‘Preston Papers,” and filled with bright, crisp and sparkling articles in that popu i é 
mal Instruetor, the very best educational monthly published at the price and the equal of many costing twice as much. (Price 50 cents per year.) 
Educational Independent, weekly, 40 numbers. (Price 50 cents per year.) Also your choice of any one of the following bvoks, the regular | q 
rice of which is 25 cents each, and any one of which may be worth as many dollars to the teacher who will read and digest it: 
‘“‘PayNne’s LECTURES ON THE ART OF TEACHING,” 
colors and refraction of light. (Milton Bradley's price 34 cents.) 
Teachers desiring a primary paper may substitute Primary Education for Popular Educator. Page’s “Theory and Practice of Teach- | q 


ing” may be taken in place of any of above books by paying 15 cents additional. 


— Popular Educator, the es educational monthly with | q 
(Price $1.00 per year.) New a a journal of methods, aids and de 


ar writer’s inimitable style. 


THE LAST HALF OF THE TERM 


t is because the 


want a trial packet or a trial subscription. Trial packets are sent all of one issue. ) 
Address all orders and inquiries and make money orders payable to 














As spring approaches we are all apt to feel ‘that tired feeling,’’ and school work drags. This is especially true of g 
Y upils have read and re-read the reading text books until they know every story, 
ry them on fresh matter and see them brighten up. 


seyrA gents wanted. 


: EDINBORO PUBLISHING COMPANY, Edinboro, Pa. 


‘‘Warxs ann TALKS.”’ or a Prism 8} inches long, for teaching C 


“T have tried 
I am delighted with |G 


Edited by the au- 
Nor- |G 


vices. 
(Price $1.00 per year.) 


‘*EpucaTIon,” by 


Order five or ten copies per | q 
In school packets the 
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Take a Combination Case’ of the 
LARKIN SOAPS 


and a “Chautauqua” 


Reclining Easy Chair or Desk 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. f} 


CASE CONTAINS ... 


100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
9 Packages Boraxine. 





Both if at retail 


NoTE.—We have examineo thi 


that the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., are reliable in every way and fulfill all 
Instructor. 


10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 

If changes in contents desired, write. ' 
The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 | 
Either Premium is worth 


From factory to family, Both 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
= IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more — én Normal Instructor, Sept.. Oct , and Nov, 
e goods and premiums and know ye 4 give satisfaction and also know 





promises advertised above.—Bd. 








-. TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE 
is, ASSOCIATION *:™isocen 2st 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for 
advancement rather than those without 





ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 











positions. 
OELELDLODLODU_LOLL™”_ PEELELIEOLQEOOrmMNmSOnvwrrr"w L 
In order to introduce their organs, a well known 
Free Organs factory is placing them in schools free of charge. 
——For—— For particulars write to 


{ Schools. 


Weep R QAR RRQ p>PpR>Q> RDP QPQR RPGR QQ GG ROG QQ GRD AG RRA 








F, C. 0. CO., 14 AM. EX. BLDG., 





Rochester, N. Y. 











DURI NG VACATION You can earn $40 to $100 monthly and expences 


GO TO 


CHAUTAUQUA 
FREE. 





NURSERY Co. pon Snenae with a guarantee 


Full instructions. No experience required. 


ee tae? OP ee o 





if you work for the 


end rep 


H. B. WILLIAMS, Secretary, Geneva, N. Y: 





PRIMARY NUMBER CARDS, 


YOU SHOULD PROVIDE busy work for idle fingers. 
Cards? A box has 250 cards, printed on both sides, with figures and characters, thus en- 
abling the little thinkers to make all imaginable combinations in addition, subtraction, multi- 


plication, etc., as follows : 


5;4=-=9 
4X2=8 


Hundreds of combinations can thus be made. 


ALVHABET CARDS. 


Similar to number cards, except that letters are used. Word-making and sentence-making 
is a pleasure with these cards. Put up in a neat box, post-paid 15 cts. 
Special.—Send 25 cents for one box of each. 


They will save you much care and attention. 


Have you tried Primary Number 


Du4=5 
S+4-2 


Price, post-paid, per box, 15 cents. 


Your pupils will be delighted with them. 





-DEAD- 


BuPE SaMERTORAANS Wnt PIR F 


Our “ ” method is the only reliable » > 
—¥ Beir Casaotener for Piano or Organ. 
that a child can easily an 


PIANO}: 


Little Spring. 





She lies in her trundle bed, 
With the coverlet up to her chin ; 
‘Dear me!’’ she thinks, ‘1 should like 
to get up, 
If I only knew how to begin !’” 
But she is too drowsy to lift her head, 
And her feet are fastened in. 


She sees through the curtain’s chinks 
That the sky is getting blue ; 

And there is a sound like a bluebird’s note 
She has nothing else to do, 

So she picks a hole in the coverlet, 
And pushes her fingers through. 


How she laughs to see them there, 

All sticking up in a row ! 
They beckon the birds and the breezes 

soft. 

Do you wonder how I know? 
I saw them out in the crocus bed 

Not very long ago. 

—Carrie W. Robinson. 





A Jolly Old Tar. 





The ‘jolly old tar’ is not only full of 
gocd nature, but generally carries around 
a good supply of wit as well. Many 
stories have been told to illustrate that 
fact, and the following is a good addition 
to the stock : 

The captain cf a certain large sailing- 
vessel insists upon being addressed as 
‘Sir’? by everyone on board. .One day 
a new hand joined the ship, and a short 


seasoned old salt, he was intrusted with 
the wheel. The captain came up and 
put the usual question : 

“‘How’s her head?’ 

‘‘Nor’-by-east,’’ answered the old tar, 
very grufily. 

““My man,”’ suavely answered the cap- 
tain, ‘‘on this craft, when one of the 
crew speaks to me, he gives me a title of 
respect. Don’t you think you might do 
80, too? Now, how’s her head ?”” 
‘‘Nor’-by-east, I tell yer,’’ shouted the 
tar, displaying not a little irritat’on. 
“I’m afraid you don’t understand me,”’ 
responded the captain, good-humoredl y. 
‘‘Let me relieve you at the wheel and 
then do you take my place and ask me 
the question. I will then show you how 
it should be avswered.”’ 

They accordingly changed places. 

“*20Ow s her ’ead ?”’ roared the tar. 

“Nor’-by-east, sir,’”’ replied the cap- 
tain, with gentle emphasis on the ‘“‘sir.”’ 
“Then keep her so. my man, whilst I 
goes forrard and has a smoke,’’ was the 
startling rejoinder from the old reprobate, 
who calmly commenc: d to suit the action 
to the word, and disappeared up the 
—— lighting a match as he went. 


_—>—- 


How to Cure Catarrh. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering, from 
that loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly try- 
ing every known remedy, at last found a medicine 
which completely cured and raved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease‘ 
sending his name and address to Prof. Lawrence, 
88 Warren St , New York, will receive the means 
of cure free and post-paid. 





SELF 
TAUGHT 


plant wae most difficult accompaniments with a few 
ours practice, Recommended by leading pianists 
of both i Compl. by mail 25c. 








-Check, 15 cts. 


YOU Name and Address on German 
Med Ker (regular price 
UR & prevents loss of valuable 





United States Music Co., 47 Hewitt Block, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Keyes t met Other novel- 
; Agents wanted, KEY CHE CHECK CO., N. Box | Bosto 


time after leaving harbor, being a well o- 


BEVISED Constitution of N. Y. sent post paid for 
10c. 8S. D. AULLS, Assembly, Albany, 


wi RITING TABLETS Samples l0c. A ‘oem 
for 15c. A.C. DALTON, Newfield, N. J 


OLD EYES py'main, ioc. Box 768," New’ York: 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
havea sure — a To prove it I will send 
2 4.00 bottle sealed, free. Address Mrs. J.DEVERE, 
Sphiladelphia. 1 Pa. 


EUROPE =: 2, Finest Tour going, includes 


coachin; ite for circulars 
to Box opined N. amy 


SHORTHAND FOR EVERYBODY, NO 
FAILURES, 

















If you want to learn best syste mail without 
outlay, write at once for or eRe introductory 
lessons, etc., to D. KIIMBALL, 113 Adams 8t.,Chicago. 


DON’T MISS THIS. 


To introduce our Perfume, we will send a case 
| areak ay we for 10 cents. Wewill mail with 1 _, 
tely free, a — poo mages em and Opa 


Ring. Send 10 cents in stam delight wee, 
w.s. EVERETT &¢ & Son L ., Lynn, Mass. 


= 2 ara (printed) 25c. Note 
PRINT ING e same price. 500 lots, $1. 
1000, - -65. 5,000 $6. “Geangies for stamp. Constitutions 
y-laws for secret societies and Orders ioe 
aa stamp for : a Address, A. C. DALTON 
B.72 Newfield, N. J. 


__.WAGANGIES IN SCHOOLS 


mptly filled in every state. Send stamp for cir- 
cuten to the TEACHERS EXCHANGE, J. R. Frith, Jr., 
Box 1214, New York City, or J. A. Willamette, Nash: 
ville, Tenn. 


Excessive Sweating Feet 


and armpits. If you would be convinced of the su- 
wey of our remedy, send 10cts. for sample box. 
ZZARETT ETTE Remedy Co.,Unadilia,N.Y. 


DELFT - JEWEL - HONITON 


STAMPING PATTERNS. 


Send for our new illustrated catalogue. (Just 
out. JOHN 8S. PIPER, 
123 Weat 9th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TELL ALL YOUR FRIENDS 
who belong to dramatic clubs, or get up —. 
for and that this is = 

buy Plays and Fame BAY My catalogue ° 























sent free Ade eg Fo terested. Haro’d Roor- 
bach, Theatrical oneellers 132 Nassau St., New 
York. .N. » A 





The “Game of Physiology !” 


Seventy cards with over three hundred ques- 
tions selected from teachers’, regents’ and state 
examinations. Every question fully answered. 
Price 25 cents. 

EDUCATIONAL CARD CO., 
Is THE— 


FILLMORE, N. Y. 
SONG BEST SINGING BOOK 
GROWN ~ Public Schools, Singing 
asses, Commencements, 
Sins, Institutes, etc. 
112 pages, boards, 35c; $3.60 per doz.. prepaid. 
One sample copy postpaid to any reader of this 


MR only 25 cents 
M.R. lcElroy, Box A, Wooster, Ohio. 








GET THE LATEST! ; 
Johnny, Pipe the Whistle Out! 


It isa new e for young and old. The Funniest 
Game ever invented. Just the thing to pass away 
the long winter oveine> This Game consists of a 
handsome bright colors, 914x6\4in., 12 illus. 
counters and 3 together with directions. 
Enough fun in this game to keep the entire family 
amused during the winter months. Sent by mail, 
repaid, for only 5cents. 6 Games for 25c. or 12 for 
. AGENTS WANTED. Address M. C. Burkel, 
Pub., 479 Nelson Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Wanted ! Now! 


to take courses by mail. 
2000 Teachers Courses in Badonece, 
Mathematics, Pedagogy and all other branches of 
learning. The best school of the kind in the land. 
Students in every state in the. Union. Send for 24 
page illustrated catalogue. Address 
National Correspondence Normal, Fenton, Mich. 


ROAD MAPS 


of Maine, New eeten, Vermont, Massachuse' 
I. and Conn. ; these maps 
e roads and poin' 

lers, or sent by mail by the publishers; 
cents. Send for catalogue. . H. 
CO., Lithographers, 160 Tremont ‘Bt., 











Te, Concord, Nl H. 
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Beatie, 3 Marr OMarriages NEWS see 


a thousand. Parti we f stam 
News Glipping Co. Dep't. B.O. 304 W. 139th St. N. . 


PERSONAL cm Making Good Wages 
at writing and other home work. 

1 icul: WREEt LADY enclosi . 
We eee accoption MES. T. L FOWL R, E. PEMBROKE, NAL 








Genuiue Confederate Money, 10c.; Trilobite, 10c. 
§ { 0.7 tm A wy den" hod Alligator Tooth, 10c.; red 
or brown Seabe: int,10c.; 2 Pentremites or 2 Lucky 
pear 10c.; allp a parpala Lie of oan ich Bt. for rare coins, $ 


Cincinnati, 0. 
Dialogues, Sreakers, Magic 


PLAYS Tricks, Wigs, Mustaches, Music 
Goods. Catalogue FREE. 


@. H. Bates, Boston, Mass. 
TE ACHER visiting New York will find at 
MILLER’s HOTEL, 39 W. 26th 
treet, a clean, aden quiet ae gel — 


tally loca ison Equare k, 
fent to several 1 lines of travel, and in the immediate 
vicinity of the Retail Sto: ‘Art — Places of 





-SPEAKER S— 
For Home and School. 
New Catalogues FREE. 
DE WITT, Rose St., N.Y. 
—DIALOGUJUE S— 








Amusement and Lye y 
ITS RATES—$z2 00 to $3 00 per day for room. with 
reasonable. com with those of more 


board, are 

pretentious establishments, which furnish less of 

comfort and quiet, with good board and cheerful 

surroundings. Send for circular. 
CHAS. H. HAYNES, Prop’r. 


IS $200 PER 
MONTH ENOUGH ? 


If so, send stamp for the ‘‘How to do it plan.” 
For capable men and women only-no others need 
apply. No canvassing. CO-OPERATIVE 
PURCHASING AGENCY, Box C. Tath, 
N. Y¥. 








SECOND Annual Chautaugna Excursion to 
Europe of the Brooklyn Chautauqua Union. 
Sailing on ag City of Rome July 4, 1896—39 days, 
costing only $235, including all necessary ex- 
penses. Personally conducted by Frank C. 
Clark, Tourist Agent of New York, London and 
Jerusalem. Visiting Ireland, Scotland, England, 
France and Belgium. Side trips to Switzerland, 
Germany and Italy. Register early and secure 
ehoice of state: ooms. For et! eens full 

particulars, address N. HW. GUL 
McGranville N.Y 


Wanted at Once. 


Every teacher wishing to secure a better position 

next year, to send stamp for ournew HAND 

BOOK. TEACHERS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 





Charles J. Parker, Mgr. 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 


THE JEWELRY 
GRANDMOTHER 
WOR 








CASH FOR °° @e 


We buy broken Plated Jew- 
elry, gold or silver, Watches, 
Jewelry, Spoons, etc. ‘Also unused 
Diamonds and Gems. Send by 
registered mail or express. We re- 
mit immediately. Free, a beaut- 
iful double-heart Pin with each box 
of our Turkish Boxwood Sawdust for cleaning jew- 
elry. Price 15 cents, postpaid. _ ESTABLISHED 1880. 

H. HARTE, Rochester, N, Y. 


Entitled 

“Poetic 

fellow,” just pub- 

haned. y* yn ty of pr —- Aaronson ar 

Original colored cover ith excellent 

rtrait of the pom. Elegantly Pa with silk rib- 

n. Sent, postpaid, for the marvelously low price 

of 6 CENTS. TWO copies mailed, post-paid, for 

1l0e. Special Offer to Teachers: an enable 

teachers to secure cheap and satisfactory Prizes 'to 

give to scholars, we will mail the Aas ~ di 

Booklet at the low price of 40e per dozen cop- 

fes. Address M. URKEL, 

479 Nelson Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


PORTRAITS FOR THE 
SCHOOL ROOM. 


Now that schools are beginning to decorate the 
bare walls with pictures, the question has come 
up, what are the most appropriate subjects for 
school room decoration ? 

We would recommend all of our readers to 
write to A. W. ELSON & CO, Boston, for one of 
their a wo the “Makers of our Nation,” 

givin fe 1 description of their portraits for 
Fo room decoration. They are the F cageod 
house in this line, and are constantly adding to 
their subjects for this purpose 


= MANDOLIN, BANJO & VIOLIN 

















sellabte a patron “er oal elf tostrentien.. 

v from regular music; easy pieces 

TAUGHT mastered in a few hours. Lettered fingerboard can 

be at ed in 2 minutes, Compl. outfit for either instrument 50c. 


United States Music Co., 47: Hewitt Block, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“This s epetens 
a commas to 





What's The Use? 





Don’t coddle up a woe. Don’t think 
about a fre. 
What’s the use? 
It only makes you worry, and keeps you 
in a flurry. 
What's the use? 


Don’t talk about your wrong, it makes it 
last too long 
What's the use ? 
It only gives you pain,and suffering,again 
What's the use? There’s no excus2. 


Don’t talk of your disaster, it makes the 
tears flow faster. 
What’s the use? 
It only keeps you weeping, and hinders 
you from sleeping. 
What’s the use? There’s no excuse. 


There’s no excuse. 


Don’t talk of your mishap, its only one 
more rap. 
What’s the use ? 
It only can annoy, and your peace of 
mind destroy. 
Whet’s the use? There’s no excuse. 
Don’t talk of your afflictions it only 
causes friction. 
What’s the use? 
It opens an old sore, and worries you the 
more. 
What's the use? There’s no excuse. 


Don’t talk about your sorrow, trouble 
you only borrow. 
What's the use? 
It only makes you sad, and sour and 
glum and mad. 
What’s the use? There’s no excuse. 
—New York Sun. 





‘It’s Breaking my Heart.” 





The newspaper never reported a more 
pitiful story than the following: ‘A 
wretched mother dropped dead about 
four weeks ago at the feet of the son who 
had been a burden and a sorrow to her. 
This son, who was thirty years old, in- 
stead of helping his mother, spent his 
wages for whisky. At last the mother 
concluded that committing him as an 
habitual drunkard might lead to his ref- 
ormation. She was called tothe witness 
stand to swear to the complaint, but the 
strain was too great for her, and she fell 
dead with the words on her lips, ‘It’s 
breaking my heart.’ Noorator, living or 
dead, ever delivered a temperance lec- 
ture equal to this in pathos and elo- 
quence.— Ex. 





A ‘Mint or Hints’’ is a superb collec- 
tion of elegantly printed and embossed 
cover designs from the well-known house 
of Griffith Axtell & Cady Company, Hol- 
yoke, Massachusetts. Every detail is 
carefully attended to, with the result that 
an artistic finish is imparted to every 
sample shown. As faras our knowledge 
extends, we believe no other house in 
the. United States can compare with this 
company in originating such ornate de- 
signs, beautiful colorings, and varied 
shades of bronzes used in executing the 
conceptions of their artists in the line of 
embossed covers for all kinds of cata- 
-ogue work. 








(Highest Award World's Fair.) 
In stock to suit any kind of school at small cost. 
The designs are snd, igy aed on 9 Lithographed. 


Orders filled the day rec’d. Special designs to order. 
Samples—by giving name of school, number needed. 

Programs,etc.forcommencement. Mention this paper 
C.L. RICKETTS, Opera House Bidg., CHICAGO. 


A VALUABLE OFFER. 


MONEY FOR SOME LIVE MAN OR LADY. We are 
about to establish a branch of our agency in every 
County ——— the U.S. and Canada. We guar- 
antee profits $500 to $1500 per year. It will not con- 
flict with other work, it re nee very little time after 
office becomes establi sh No money invested. 
Applicants must be located in town over 500 popula- 
tion, must be able to furnish bonds forsmall amount. 
Address with stamp. Grumianx’s Newspaper and 
Adv. Agency, Leroy, N. Y. General office. 


Systematic Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals 
At less than one-half the usual price, 40 minerals, 
or 40 Rocks with unlabelled duplicate he my for 
pee 24 types of Invertebrates for $350. Each Col- 
ection in strong cloth covered case, with separate 
tray for each specimen, and accompanied with Text 
book of 60 pages. Descriptive circulars free. RE- 
LIEF MAPS, LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC. 
Edwin E. Howe 1, 
612-17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


CARPETS snc'srve'moner FACTORY 


buy direct from 
a yard for all wool ingrain car- 
49 cts. pets. Guaranteed best quality 
— preferences in color and 
size of figure des’ 
CAYUGA COUNTY CARPET CO. 
77 Genesee St. Auburn, N. Y. 











or latest designs and colors. 
10 cts. 
a yard allowed for ‘express or 


will obtain s'x samples 3x6 in. 
2cts taut. 


and CORSET WAISTS 


\) The finest in the world. We invite 
correspondence with every 
»who reads this. Lady Agents , 
/wanted in every city and town. 
Our Agents have wonderful success. 
Price Lists and “Retail oaies free. 

seems CORSET 
CKSON, AtcH. 
Mention ae... 


RUSSIAN 
VIOLETS. 


On receipt of 35 ets, we will send you a package 
of RUSSIAN VIOLET SACHET POWER, which 
Ss its strength a long time and emits a most re- 
pes tn and delightful odor to laces, handkerchiefs, 
stationery, the corsage, &c. Address BEN. LEVY 
& CO, French Perfumers, Boston, Mass. 


_ Paragon Headache Remedy 
CURES IN FIVE MINUTES ! 


Substitutes may not cure in five 
WY years. Your watch and your head 
both tell you if you have the genuine. 
It is guaranteed to cure every kind of 
» headache, no matter what they call 
Sample will be sent on applica- 
ad Mi y tion. Large boxes sent on receipt of 
25 cents in aaa. 

“Please send me by return mail one box of Wright’s 
Paragon Headache Remedy. I will probably send 
you an order fora dozen. It beats anything I ever 
saw to stop sick headache.” C.C.SMITH, Kingsley, 
Mich. Address, Charles Wright & Co., Chemist 8, 
De troit, Mich. 


ALL LADIES will not wear 
bloomers and 

ride a bic) cie but all are going 
to wear shirt waists. We have 
3 prepared togive you a bar- 
xain. For only 99 cents 
we will send the dantiest, 
Z lovely striped bishop 
sleeve, percale, Shirt 
Waist (sizes $2 to 42), 
laundered with eollar and 
cuffs, also belt with hand- 
engraved silver buckel, 
silver? collar button, 
studs and hand engraved 























silver link a . buttons «il complete witha year’s 
subscription to snr new 16 page illustrated family 
magazine, which is filled ith choice literature, interest- 
ing stories, humor & bright things. All me ntioned above 
for 99c., w orth $3.50. We make the offer for 60 days simply 
to introduce our magazine, Remit by regis’d mail, Money 


Order or Bank Draft. Postage on Outfit, 22 ce nts NY. 


Modern Stories Pub. Co., 113 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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Teachers: et 


LEARN BOOKKEEPING as it 
is taught in allup to date business colleges 
and as it is practiced in all leading busi- 
ness houses by purchasing one of 


Abrahamson’s 
Bookkeeping Charts. 


Or a Complete Course of Instruct- 
fonin the Art of Double Entry 
Bookkeeping. Price One Dollar. 
Fully illustrating the invoice book, Sales 
book, Cash book, Commission Sales Book 
or Consignment Book, Day Book, Journal 
and Ledger. Showing forth how and when 
to enter transactions into these ks. 
How to journalize: how to post into the 
Ledger ; how to open, keepand close an 
set of books kept by double entry, wi 
outlines and explanations, showing how to 
g0 about the work s wm A step, and finally 
how to make out a balance sheet, giving in 
detail the condition of the business on the 
day of closing the books. It is a complete 
manual of Double entry Bookkeeping, 
which can be mastered in a few 
without the aid of a teacher. 
CHAS. M. ABRAHAMSON, Princi 
and Founder Abrahamson Business 1- 
lege and School of Shorthand, 608 Broad- 
way, Camden, N. J. Established 1880. 
: 
j 
H 
3 


PUBLIC OPINIONS : 


Being an expert accountant I naturally 
looked for ommissions, but I am happy to 
say thatI foundnone. Your Chart con- 
tains every principle of the most difficult 
set of books us 
CURTIS HAVEN, 


hours 


in trade and finance. 

Prin. Haven College, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Your chart gives a birds’ eye view of 

closing a ledger. MA 

PEIRCE, Prin. 

phia, Pa. 

I believe that any person who is blessed 
with ordinary common sense could readi- 
ly learn bookkeeping with the use of your 
valuable Chart. ALBERT L. HOLLINS- 
HED, bookkeeper with Taylor Bros., Cam- 
den, N. J. 

I u*hesitatingly pronounce your book- 
keeping chart the best work that has ever 
been brought to my attention. AUSTIN 
M. CLARK, bookkeeper with the Mich. 
Ins. Co., Philada. Pa. 

You struck and elaborated a good idea. 
F. KARBAUM., Prin. College of Business 
and Shorthan1, 8. Oil City, Pa. 


Peirce School, Philadel- 


You have certainly a very ingenious, 
practical and instructive device fe 
senting the Science of Acconnts. 
NE3S EDUCATION, Moline, Il. 
Abrahamson’s Bookkeeping Chart is one 
of the least costly and yet most efficient 
teachers that can be secured. “PUBLIC 


OPINION, N. Y ” and many others. 
Cee 000 e100 10s ee, 


1000 Teachers 
Wanted ! 


Georgia Pays Her Teachers from $60 
to $100 Per Month, 


The rapid development of the South necessi- 
tates an immigration of teachers. Enclose $1.00 
for membership fee and secure a good posi- 
tion. 

We Mo no commission on your Salary~1$ 
membership fee is all you are asked to pay. 
Blanks furnished on receipt of twocent stamp. 


Teachers are selected in June and July for fall 
term and in December for spring term. 


Address, 
GEORGIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
WHITTY WALDROP, Manager, 
Ashburn, Ga. 


For Special School Days. 

TEACHERS, have you decided to have a special 
school day ? Ww e have just published two songs es- 
pecially for such occasions.: 

No.1. A Grand Welcome Song by Pupils to Par- 
ents and Friends. 

No.2. Pupils’ Parting Song to Teacher. 

Price of either (words and music) 6 cents; 
1 cent. 

We have also just issued: 

No. 3. An Opening and Closing School Exercise 
consisting of two parts: (a) A Good Morning Song. 
(b) A Good Night Song. 

Try this way of having pupils rise and greet each 
other by singing a pleasant good morning song, also 
bid each other good night in asimilar way. You 
will be surprised to see the influence it has upon your 
school. No pains have been spared to make both 
words and music pleasing to pupils. Price 10c., post- 
age lc. Special Offer:—We will send Nos, 1,2 and 3, 
postpaid in fine octavo form for only two dimes. 
Fasten the same in cardboard. Kindly preserve this 
“ad” and show it to your teacher friends. Address, 

3.3. FAGAN, Kilmanagh, Mich. 


‘or pre- 
BUSI- 


00 00 <a 06 00 <a 0 00 << 000 <em> 6.00 <em> 600 <u 0.0 0 <a 200 <a> 0 0 0 <a 6 0 0 <a 0. 0 0 <em> 0. 0 0 <a 0 00 <6 0 0 
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: “sao OF MATERIALS 


ERSe*(eebrated DOUBLE WARP 
BUNTING FLAGS 
MES SARGES 
VFLAG -_ 
MANUFACTORY tre 
IN AMERICA. 


Jemnacuy 
Fon ext @) 






AS TO DURABILITY OF COLOR. 
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FLAGS! 


For School Use as re- 
quired by State Law. 
Address, 








&. W. Simmons & Co., 


OAK HALL CoO., 
Boston, Mass. 


Successors to 






















4 U BUY YOUR Silk a Bunting 


FLAGS and BANNERS 


For Schools, Homes and 
Parades. 

Best U. 8. “ag Lowest 

prices in the U.S. Manufac- 

turers ‘. gia , SWORDS, 

BELTS. 

J. A. TOEL & CO 

Nassau St., - New York. 
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Gouraud’s 


Skin preparations.” “yor sale by all Druggists and 


D* T, Fe Loomer’ ORIENTAL 


AM OR MAGIC BEAUTIFIER. 


Purifies as ey as beautifies the skin. No other 
cosm: 


etic will do it. 
Removes Tan 


Pimples, Moth 
Patches, 
Freckles, and 
Skin Di ¥ 
and every blem- 
ish on ; 
and defies detec- 
tion. It 


no counterfeit of 
8! name. 
Dr. L. A. Sayre 
said to a lady of 
the haut-ton (a 
“As you ladies will use th m,I recommend 

Cream’ as the least harniful of all the 


Goods ers in the U.S. Canada and mate 
. T. HOPKINS. Prop’r,37 Great Jones 8t.,N. Y. 
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A Bird’s Nest. 





BY FLORENCE PERCY. 
Over my shaded doorway, 
Two little brown-winged birds 
Have chosen to fashion their dwelling 
And utter their loving words; 
All day they are going and coming 
On errands frequent and fleet, 
And warbling over and over, 
“Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet!’ 


Their necks are changeful and shining, 


Their eyes are like living gems; 
And all day long they are busy 
Gathering straws and stems, 
Lint and feathers and grasses, 
And half forgetting to eat, 
Yet never failing to warble, 
“Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet! ’’ 


I scatter crumbs on the doorstep, 
And fling them some flossy threads; 
They fearlessly gather my bounty, 
And turn up their graceful heads, 
And chatter and dance and flutter, 
And scrape with their tiny feet, 
Telling me over and over, 
“Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet! ’’ 


What if the sky is clouded? 
What if the rain come down? 
They are all dressed to meet it, 
In water-proof suits of brown. 
They never mope nor languish, 
Nor murmur at storm or heat, 
But say, whatever the weather, 
“Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet!’ 
Always merry and busy, 
Dear little brown-winged birds!” 
Teach me the happy magic 
Hidden in those soft words, 
Which always, in shine or shadow, 
So lovingly you repeat, 
Over and over and over, 
“Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet! ”’ 


Bic +S. 
inoIAN® } pol 
IN DL ANY GD. 


If not, why not? No other wheels in 

the world — so high in the estima- 

tion of cyclists, because Waverleys =e 

built on honest value lines, and th 

= ves full value for the 
ivestment. 


SEND TEN CENTS IN STAMPS FOR A PAIR 
OF OUR NEW CARD COUNTERS. 








How to Become Quick at Figures. 


This book, postpaid, together with Norma In- 





STRUCTOR one year, to any address, for only 80 cents 





Only orders received at once can be filled. 





Address, 


NorMAL INSTRUCTOR, 





The best book of the kind published. 








Dansville, N. Y. 
Price, $1.00 








We Cure 
Sick HEADACHE. |“ 


A leasan' —s and cure. Thousands 
teotim - sy ae who have 
ay a We mo you the 
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Don’t Fail to Pass 
The Examination. 


. A Question Book Free ! 


4@-To teachers who subscribe tor THE Epv- 
CATOR, Mentioning this offer. we will send 
free the 35 cent examination book 
(How to pass an examination) mentioned in 
the nextcolumn. They ought then surely to 
a. the examinations in the following sub- 


Current Topics 


The Educator is studied by more teachers 
preparing for examination in Current Top- 
than any other paper. It fully explains 
all the social and political events of the 
month, It is recommended everywhere by 
School Commissioners and Examiners to 
teachers preparing for examinations, 

SCHOOL COMMISSIONER JNO. Z. TWICH- 
ELL*says : ‘‘I wish that every teacher in my dis- 
trict was a subscriber to the Educator.” 

SCHOOL COMMISSIONER NELSON I. AD. 
AMS, of Chatauqua Co. N. Y. says: ‘The low 
price of 75 cents for the Method Edition of the 
Educator and the Normal Instructor ought to se- 
cure the name of every teacher in the state.”’ 

SCHOOL COMMISSIONER W. A. HOL- 
COMB says: It is deserving a place on every 
progressive teachers’ table.” 

SCHOOL COMMISSIONER MC CLARY of 
Franklin . Y, says: “‘I should like to see 
The Educator in the hands of all the teachers in 
my district,” 


aah. 


Hundreds of other testimonials like these. 

We guarantee that the Educator will be 
mailed in time to reach teachers a few days 
before the examinations, those months when 
the examinations occur. The Educator for 
March is mailed the last of February. 


[ethods 
The method supplement of the 
Educator contains the methods and de- 


vises selected from all the other Se ti 
pape pers and books of the month. By readin 

t carefully teachers can hardly fail of passing 
the examination in methods. 


Drawing 

The omes | ~ lement contains all the 
Drawing ions and Answers of 
the Uniform Peachers Examinations of New 
York state as they occur, and the book has the 
same for two years What better preparation 
a a teacher have for the drawing examin- 
ation ? 


All Studies 


As the Method Supplement contains all 
the Questions and Answers of the Uniform 
Teachers Examinations of New York 
state as they occur, and the book the same for 
two years, this gives teachers a thorough re- 
view in all branches. Will it not pay ‘jou to 
take advantage of this offer? 


The Educator one year, 50 cents. With 
Method Suplement 75 cents. The How-to- 
Pass-an-Examination Book free to those 
who subscribe now. 
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How to Pass 


An Examination | 
The Surest Way 


an examination is to study care- 
tully the questions usedin previous examin- 
ations, thus becoming fami - with the kind 
= a asked, and the kind of answers 
pected. For 35 cents we send you post-paid 
a book containing all the questions and an- 
swers for the Uniform Teachers’ Ex- 
aminations for New York State, for the 
School Year from September 1890 to September 
1891, the answers and constructions in Draw- 
ing also Beige given. 
pa ha’ ane the cee ney = ae most 
charge, and answers for 
of the year 1898, and part of the year 1894, thus 
ing the up to date and furnishing, 
as Oa were, two books for the price of one. 





How To Teach 
Drawing. 4D 


This book tells the teacher just how to pro- 
ceed from day t> day,— what to have pupils 
do, what questions to ask, and what answers 
to require The book is for teacher only, the 
oo bein provide1 with models which can 

by the teacher and pupils from 
dire ons given in the book. Teachers are 
also enabled to pass examinations in Drawing 
by s sudying this book. The book is substan- 





pw he und and contains 180 diagrams and 
illustrations. Price 50 cents, prepaid. 


“Merry 
A POPULAR = 
Bp 
es, containing over pm... a 
words and music. 80,000 copies were sold vp 
t> January 1898. Such songs as “The Moon- 
7 Sail,” “Sweet Summer’s Gone “spring 
“ rr 
vine’ JS CHOOL-KOOM wd 
Beautiful Days,” “Chants the Robin,” ‘ Life 
is What we Make It,” “On the Lake We 
Float,’ “Our Count ” ete. ; fill every school 
with enthusiasm an "good cheer and make 


lasting 

sre SONG~BOOK 
ions for 

good. These books are priuted on good paper 


and bound ‘in manilla covers. Price 15 cents 
par cor copy, or $1.65 per dozen, postpaid to any 

“The | songs electrify my pupils.” Mrs. C. F. 
O’Neal, Henderson, “4 

“Our’ pupils have fallen in love with Merry 
—— —Supt. B. J. Begue, Mishawaka, 

n 

“We are very much in love with the sh 
songs, ‘Merry Melodies’ contains.”—Mrs. L. 
D. Lewis, Newburg, Ind: 

“J found ‘Merry Melodies’ to be the best I 
ever used in the  school-room.’—Theo. 
Huntington, McHenry, Ill. 

“My school is completely taken by your 
‘Merry Melodies.’ Send me thirteen copies 
more.’’—E. G. Conradi, New Bremen, Ohio. 

“Last year we used nag! Melodies’ with 
i cell Prin. W. H. Stacy, Riverhead, 


N. 
“We think ‘Merry Melodies’ a fine collection 
of songs.”’—Supt. S. Pailiee, Be ey Fla. 
“Our teachers are cae with ‘Merry 
ielaties. "—Co. . HAIT, Vanda- 


tundreds of similar letters have been re- 
ceived from enthusiastic teachers all over the 
United Statesand Canada. 


Supt. T. 
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Try It Yourself. 


Thousands of the most Peewee, progressive 
teachers in every state and territory of this country 
are using the Pathfinder systematically in their 
schools. Their verdict is always the same 


“My scholars read it as eagerly as a novel.” 

“J want it as long as it and I live,” 

“Tts visits are those of a friend, beari: 
clean, reliable information of the world’s events.” 

Can you afford to get along without this great 
world-review that other teachers find so helpful! 
Try the paper yourself. We make the way easy : 

For $1.50 we send/10“copies a week for 13 weeks. 

For $6 we send 10 copies 1 year, present each sub- 
scriber with a book and send you the on free. 

The Pathfinder comes every week of the . 
from the Nation’s Capital, the fountain-head of in- 
formation on civil government. It gives clean, con- 
de ied, comprehensive, non-partisan and 
entertaining summaries of all the world’s doings. 
Current! ry prize contests quarterly. 

Make the,test ; you owe it to yoursé! For 15 cts. 
you may have the paper 13 weeks onpro bation. You 
must stg the Pathfinder or you'll get behind, 
sure as 

The least you can do is to send for sample copies 
to distribute in your school We want every up-to- 
date reader of the Normal Instructor to know the 
Pathfinder. Address THE PATHFINDER, 

Washington, D. C. 





New Idea in Trunks. 

















The Stallman Dresser Trunk isa port- 
able dressing case, with drawers instead of 
trays; the bottom is as accessable as the top. 
Costs no more than box trunk. Shipped C. O. 
D. with privilege to examine. 2-cent stamp, il- 
lustrated catalogue. F. A. STALLMAN, 

29 W. Spring St., Columbus, O. 





EVERY TEACHER NEEDS 


A Waterproof Garment. The EVERETT 
Gossamer, Rubber Capes and Skirts which are made 
to measure and sold in suits or he pee yf! weigh far 


less than the ordinar 7,mackintosh and cost but amazement and incredulity struggled 
fraction as much; can worn over, under or : 
in place of the ordinary dress skirt. We want one | forthe mastery on his sharp featured 


agent in every town to take orders for these 
ments; also for our Mackintosh: 
payee Cape and can offer very liberal terms. You 
can ly earn one for yourself, work: for us at 
odd times. Write us for full particulars and 
samples of goods used. 


THE BVERETT SPECIALTY -CO.,Boston, Mass. 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 


year,fresh | 


es, Rubber Aprons, | face, that’s a fish story. 


this little encounter by the roadside, as 
one of the most amusing reminiscences 
of a long horseback ride. 


“The Little Bird Tells.’’ 





_ FOR A SMALL BOY. 





It’s strange how little boys’ mothers 
Can find it all out, as they do, 
If a fellow does anything naughty, 
Or says anything that’s not true. 
They’ll look at you just for a moment, 
Till your heart in your bosom swells, 
And then they know all about it, 
For a little bird tells. 


Now, where the little bird comes from, 
Or where the little bird goes ; 

If he’s covered with beautiful plumage, 
Or black as the king of the crows ; 

If his voice is as hoarse as the raven’s, 
Or clear as the ringing of bells, 

I know not; but this Iam sure of— 
A little bird tells. 


And the only contrivance to stop him 
Is just to be sure of what you say— 

Sure of your facts and your fancies, 
Sure of your work and your play ; 

Be honest, be brave, and be kindly ; 

Be gentle and loving as well, 

And then you can laugh at the stories 

The little birds tell ! 


—__>_—_ 


Impossible. 





Many years ago Noah Webster, the 
famous lexicographer, passed through 
eastern New York on horseback to visit 
abrother who lived in Madison county. 
When he reached the town in which his 
brother lived, he met a boy with books 
under his arm on his way to school. 

My son, said the learned man, do you 
know where Mr. Webster lives? 

Yes, sir, replied the boy. Be youa 
relation of his? 

Yes, said the traveler, with a smile. 
Well, you ain’t a brother of his, are 
you ? inquired the boy. 

Yes, was the reply. 

Well, it can’t be no way anyhow, that 
you’re the man that wrote the spellin- 
book, can it? persisted the boy. 

Yes, I’m the man. 

Oh, come now, rejoined the boy while 


The old gentleman often recurred to 


Worth $1.00 
... @ Tablet. 


Dr. K1uMER & Co., South Bend, 
Ind. Find enclosed 25 cents, for 
which please send by return mail, 
one box of “= Sure Headache 
Care. Itis worth to me, when I 
have sick headache, $1.00a tablet. 
It cures me every time. My husband 
‘is also delighted with it, asit has 





kinds of headache. L & 
BERRYMAN, High Gate, Va., April 


1, 1895. oe Cure 
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on other headaches x 

e. most tl il. Each I 

cured him various times of different Tiensantly to DR. Kin he sale of box always 
E. MER'S Sure Head- 





° Cures Every Time 
When Others Fail. 


Dr. KitMER & Co., South Bend, 
Ind. Please send me one-half gross 
of Dr. Kilmer’s Sure Head- 
ache Cure. The one-half gross 
bought of you a shert time since is 
all ne. Itis the best and quickest 
h he remedy that I ever dled 
and I have most all of them. 
Yours Cures every time when others 


and then the sale ofa box always 

follows. Hli ARTHUR, Do 

Mich., June 13, 1894. For sale by all 
e leading druggists. 


25 doses 25 cents. DR. KILMER & CO., South Bend, Ind. Sample free. 
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2269 PAGES FOR 75 CENTS, 


Remarkable but Trué! We will, for 
75 cents, send the Leather Stocking 
Tales, by J. Fenimore Cooper, compris- 
ing the five separate books, The Deerslay- 
er, The Pathfinder, The Pioneer, The 
Prairie, The Last of the Mohicans, set 
in large [long primer} type, and each 
bound in heavy lithograph paper cover. 
Sent, postpaid, for 75 cts. 


FREE,—Send us two new subscrib- 
ers to the Instructor at 50 cents each 
and these five volumes will be sent, 
postpaid, as a premium. 


With the INSTRUCTOR $1.00, 








Send us $1.00 and we will send you 
the Instructor one year together with 
these five volumes. 


Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 





of three text boods on grammar as follows : 


in a manner so new, 80 attractive and so 
pleasure. 


“Prof. Rigdon’s Grammar of the English Sentence | 


with remarkable clearness and precision. It is | I 
the best pook of the kind that I have exnmined.”’ | 
—Daniel Dorchester, Ph. D., Prof, Literary Critism, 


College of Liberal Arts, Boston University. 








English Grammar for Beginners, - . ° 
English Grammar for the Common School, - 
Grammar of the English Sentence, - : . 


These books are the outgrowth of years of close study and ciass-room work and 
they aim to correct the defects in others and at the same time present the subject 


RIGDONS GRAMMARS. 


Teachers should have the best possible material with which to work and es 

ially should the teacher of Grammar be provided with the best and latest text-books. 
onathan Rigdon, A. B., who is teacher of English Grammar and Criti- 
cism in Central Normal College, Danville, Ind., and whom readers of Normat In- 
STRUCTOR will recognize as the author ofthe series of artlcles on “How to 
Teach Grammar,” which are being published in the Insrrucror, is the author 


40 cts, 
60 cts, 
85 cts. 


logical that the study will become a 


“T once heard one of Prof. Rigdon’s recitations 


is able and schofarly. Its princlples are stated | in Grammar inthe Central Normal College and 


shall always remember it. It was the 


recitation I ever heard on that subject. His 
Grammar of the English Sentence is excellent.’’— 
Denton J. 


ider, author of the ‘Literary Bibles." 


p@r Sent by mail, postpaid on receipt of price. 


INDIANA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Danville, Indiana. 








Agents Wanted Everywhere to Sell the 


<> PERFECTION 
CAKE TINS 


Delicate cake easily removed without breaking’ 


Perfection Tins require no greasing. All styles 
round, square and oblong. Two round = tins by 
EE. CA UTION.—Our 


mail lars FR 
‘Trade-Mark “Perfection” stamped on all Improved 
Perfection Tins, which are made witha “Groove” 
that absolutely prevents leaking of batter. 
BICHABDSON MFG. CO. 
¥. 
Ri 


N. St., Bath, N. 
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It is well bound in 





’ RE DOES THE 
HORS ere TEE CLOUEAT 9L00 AFTER YOU 
CURED. 819 Lea Galle Street, OHIOAGO. 





Craig’s Question Book 


contains 8,500 Questions and Answers fully covering the following subjects: 
United States History, Geography, Reading, Physical Geography, Grammar, Letter 
Writing, Orthography, Orthoepy and Phonology, Written Arithmetic, ‘Theory and 
Practice of Teaching, Alcohol and ‘Tobacco, Civil Government, Physiology, Anat- 
omy and Hygiene, Natural Philosophy, Participles and Infinitives made Easy, 
Questions on Writing, Algebra, Test Problems in Algebra, Parliamentary Rules. 
clots and contains 528 pages. This book is given for four new 
subscribers at 50c. each. Postage 14c. For sale by us for $1.50, postage I4c. extra. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 
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A TOBACCO HEART. 


Thousands of Americans Can’t Get Life 
Insurance Because Tobacco has Des- 
troyed the Heart Action and Wrecked 
the Nervous Sysetm. 


Engineer Bates Discovers a Never-failing 
and Easy Remedy. = 


Delanson, N. Y.—(Special).—Engineer O. H. Bates 
stepped off Engine No. 275 to-day, with a long oiler 
in one hand and a bunch of waste in the other. Not 





a bystander there could help remarking his youthful, 
healthy look, and active, vigorous movement, and 
contrasting his appearance with his condition of two 
months ago. 

“Say, Colonel, how well you look !” 

“Yes, [am well; better than I have been for years.” 

“What have you been doing ?” 

“Oh, not much ; No-to-bac cured me of the tobacco 
habit, after using it 43 years, and braced me mentally 
and physically. In fact made me a new man in more 
ways than one. I,had no appetite; couldn’t sleep ; 
now I sleep lise a baby and eat three timesa day 
with a relish, for the first time in years. My heart 
action is regular and no longer a bar to increased life 
insurance. You know throttle pulling requires a 
pretty steady nerve, and my nerves are 0. K. now. 
One box and a quarter of No to-bac cured me com- 
pletely in ten days, after using tobacco forty years. 
No-To-Bac is sold by all druggists. I see the “No-To- 
Bac” stander on nearly every druggist’s counter,and 
made by The Sterling Remedy Co., of New York 
and Chicago. You ought to get one of their little 
books called ‘Don’t Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your 
Life Away,’ and post yourself. They send them free 
to anyone that writes. It cost me $1.00 to get cured, 
and I spent three or four dollars a week for tobacco, 
If I had failed to get cured I would have gotten my 
money back, as the makers guarantee three boxes to 
cure any case. I have recommended the use of No- 
To-Bac to many of the boys on the line,and everyone 
of them who got the genuine article,so far as I know, 
has been cured. Look out, don’t let some of the im- 
itations be palmed off on you for No-To Bac.” 

The cab bell rang, the engineer climbed up quickly 
on the footboard,stuck his head out of the cab window, 
pulled the throttle half an inch and the big train 
rolled away. 
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A handsome, stem- winding, dyist-n' oof 
ca-e watch, abso utely free, Our offeris 
unrivailed. We show proof for 27 
watches given away. If you want to og 
ah indsome watch write us atunce, W 
make our offer to every person answer- 
sue thisadvertisement. Weare boundto 
swell our annval subseription list te 
60,000 with 1 60days& wiiltreatevery 
onetoahandsome watch free Our Lilus- 
itrated Home Weekly isoneof the bri ht- 
2 Mje-t, most humorous familvnews& story 
] pay rs, iss ed weekly, interesting iilus- 
Sy /f trations, hentson dress, fash vas Ke. Is 
47 bound to become moet sopular 
vineed wh twesayistrue., Send 10 eta 
silver or 15 ets, stan s to cover post- 
age, packing wrapring & aduressit x & 
. wewillsenditregularivevers weck for? 
montha free. You take no chance. We make our ofter to 
son answering this advertiseme:.t & do v hat we 
mtd o on our 60 0001] st& we wiilsend yona 
oe A eh) come day your walonen din teen ceived, 
Turner Pablinhing Co,, S. ¥. City, ?., Box 1558, 
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UNOLE SA SAM'S aS TOBACCO CURE DOES THE 
wo YOU PAY $1.00 AFTER YOU 
ARE ‘CURED. apy ~y Be Balle Street, OHIOAGO. 
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The Tramp, 

I will wait for the train; the night—oh, 
how cold— ; 

My clothes are all tattered, my shoes 
stiff and old; 

The prospect around me is lonesome and 
bleak, 

And my teeth chatter so that I scarcely 
can speak: 

I start at each sound, and my heart’s 
beating fast— 


I conjure up ghosts from the aisles of 
the past, 

And I shiver, and hark for the rumble 
and clack 

Of swift-speeding wheels on the cold, 
rusty track ; 

Oh, bitter the night and my thoughts 
while I wait 

Alone at this curve for the friendly way 


freight. 

The river out yonder—so silvery and 
calm— 

Would give me a shelter nor ask who I 
am ; 

And, may be when come to the city of 
God, 

Where justice is tempered with mercy 
(I’m told), 

Some angel would stand at my judgment 
and plead 


A kindly word said or a generous deed. 

Some long years ago ere I swerved from 
the right 

And took the hard path that I’m tread- 
ing to-night ! 

Bat mother’s last words were, ‘Be hon- 
est and brave’’— 

The coward alone seeks a suicide’s grave! 

So I pray for forgiveness, and praying I 
wait 

At this bleak, lonely curve for the 
friendly way freight. 

—Sel. 
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Noah’s Business. 








While teaching a class of girls ina 
school recently, the master asked the 
following question : 

‘“‘What was Noah supposed to be doing 
when the animals were going into the 
ark ?”” 

He received several answers. 
a little girl put up her hand. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘what do you say ?”’ 


“Taking the tickets, sir.’”=Bufal 
Times. 


At last 


said 
CONSUMPTION ‘CURED. 
ey old physician, retired from practice 
neal in his hands by an East India pa nate 
tne ormula of asimple vegetable remedy for the 
ly and permanent cure of Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung 
Affections, also a positive and radical cure for 
Nervous Debilit ant al all Nervous Complaints, after 
having tested its wonderful curative. powers in 
thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make it 
known to his suffering fellows. Actuated b; ~~ 
motive and a — to relieve human suffe 
will send free of charge, to all who se it, nis 
recipe, in German, ’nch or Englis with full 
directions for pre ng and using. Beat by mail 
by addressing with stamp, naming this paper. 
W. A. NoyvEs, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester N. Y. 





NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 


Bruceline, the only remedy = restoring 
hw) to its robe § or no dye and harmless. 
Thousands of , restime onials, ; 


Per pete Bey 


CELINE 0O0., Sixth 
Freaaseor a on the Bair sent on arriiration FR 





“FINEST pale EARTH’? 


iltars, Mandolins Banjos, | Violins 


facturer to user. You save 
pe per cent, yong been ‘8 iprofit. Fine Catalog. free, 


United States Music  & Hewitt Block, 





Relieved and cured by the Dr. 
Owen Electric 'Truss—our latest 
invention—Guaranteed most Scien- 


tific, Powerful, Durable, Com- 
fortable and Effective method. A 
mild, continuous current of Galvanic 
Electricity is applied directly to the 
seat of the Rupture causing a contrac- 
tionand strengthening of those parts. 
Nodetention from business or work. To 
those whoare Ruptured, it will pay to 
investigite our mode of treatment. 

We are honest in the belief that our 
genuine Electric Truss will cure 
any case of Rupture-that is at all 
curable. We warrant that the Elcc- 
tricity can be felt instantly on applica- 
tion, Call at our office. No charge for 
consultation. Our ‘Treatise on 
Rupture” is free. 

We have bccn before the Public many 
years, and our Electrical appliances have 
become a recognized standard of merit. 
The largest establishment of its kind in 
the world 

Write for our large illustrated catalogue | «= 
and treatise upon Rupture. 

THE OWEN ELECTRIC APPLIANCE £0, 


201 to 207 State St., corner Adams 
CHICAGO. 
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0000000000oooeeseeoooes 
HERE’S NO EXCUSE $ 


For having freckles, blackheads, tanned, red, 
spotted, mothy, 
ugly or muddy 
skin, pimples, 
tetter, eczema, 
rashes, etc., 
when 


Derma-Royale 


—harmiess as dew— 


> easily. quickly and forever removes and cures 
P every blemish ‘and makes the skin clear,soft and 
beautiful. There is nothing likeit. Leading 
actresses, professional beauties, society ladies 
and people of refinement everywhere eagerly 
P unite in ite praise. Hundrede of testimoniaisr 4 
> with portraits will be sent free to anyone whe @ 
> writes forthem. Derms-Boyals is the best skix 
> preparation in the world. We wil ave 6500 
for any case it fails to curs. heravsr © 
» it is once tried everybody wants it, 30 we are » 
» determined to introduce it everywhere, and $ 
» will send you a full-sized 


St BOTTLE FREE: 


ifyoa will talk it up among your acquaintances 
Send us your full post-office address today. 
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c DERMA-ROYALE CO., Cincinnati. 0. 
eee 
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WE CURE 


CONSTIPATION 


A pleasant, quick and ee cure. Thousands 
of testimonials from peopie who have 
been cured. We send you nate eg’ 
and post-paid. We take all risks. Write Say. 

Address EGYPTIAN DRUG CO., New Yor 





EVERY PERSON WHO ANSWERS FREE 
THIS ADV’T WILL RECEIVE A RING 

‘The ring here illustrated is SOLID GOLD kg 

ISHED and {is a sPARKLING GEM OF BEA’ 
The stone is imported and imitates a REAL 
DIAMOND 50 closely that it puzzles experts. 
You can have one FREE, by mail, postpaid. 
If you CUT OUT THIS ADV’T and return to us 
with 12 cts, in stamps or 10 cts. silver, we shall 





a é a oh a mail you a complete portfolio of vocal music en- 
2 Ftivs titled “ Songs of the Century.” This is a melange 
of the best vocal and instrumental melody. This selection (EMBRACING 77 


SONGS, EACH WITH COMPLETE WORDS AND MUSIC FOR PIANO OR 
ORGAN) includes touching ballads, dear to the harmony of every h:me; 
— of a patriotic order; fashionable parlor ditties; plantation 
and popular sonnets of leading American and European‘ comic opera 
Sdn rests, Only think, aanpoarigrys 77 songs, such as“ Dream 
a, “%g Good Nig” to me,” «The Brave id Oak,”? << ed Mine,” “ Darling, 
Night,” “« Nancy Lee,” « wee of » «Let Me Dream Again,” “Little 
Rooney,” and other vocal gems. If you are fond of music and singing, 
oo. isa re] chance. This is a bona-fide offer, made by a thoroughly re- 
liable to introduce its other specialties, Show this to your friends. 
‘bet upon receipt of your order with 10c. silver, or 12c. stamps, 





“The PUBLIC SCHOOLS”’ 


CLARKSVILLE, TENN. 


Is a monthly educational journal, containing well- 
selected matter for both teacher and pupil. Each 
issue has 86 or more pages devoted to our schools ia 
which scholars find just what they need. ys 
book reviews, teaching outlined by our best teachers. 
and the progress of education will be the contents of 
each issue. Its contributors embrace some of our 
best literary and most famous celebrities. Subscrip 
tion 50 cents per annum, or 10 cts. for three months 
No stamps. It is endorsed by “Norma! Instructor.’ 





DR. HAIR’S 


Asthma Gure! 


Is not a question, but a certainty. Twenty 
jon a success, and never a failure, has gained 
or this remedy the name of Permanent Asth- 
ma Cure. A $1.00 bottle of this Asthma Cure 
sent free to any Asthmatic who will pay the ex- 
pressage. Also a valuable treatiseon Asthma 
and Hay Fever Dr. B. W. Hair, 341 West 4th 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 









212.50 to $25.00. A guarantee with every watch. 
all before you pay Give your full name, express and P.O. 


A Cus 
epived. Better than expect 





we will send you a complete copy of “ Songs of the Century,” and as an AL- 
SOLUTELY FREE present to introduce our goods the handsome ring De- 

bed Above. The songs alone are worth more to anyone of musical tastes than 
five times the amount. CUT THIS OUT and send to-day, as this is only a limited 
offer. METROPOLITAN BOOK CO., 9 Murray St., New York. 


AMERI: call GOLD FILLED CASES 


Warranted 20 
Years, are tis 





Fwilt send b. = 
press prepsi hig 
beautitul Filled 


hunting case, ful 

- bh? jeweled, Elgin 
style, stem wind pone set watch which you 

- can svil tor $25.00, If worth itpay express 


sf agent $6.50 and keep il; otherwise have 
y it returued, We only Pask your promi-e 
to go to express office, examine and buy, 
if us represented. These 0 atches aie 


1 dealers from 
equal to those sold by certait You sv 


address, State which wanted, ladies? or gents? size. 


If you wint Wateh sent by mail send cash $6.50 with 
order. For 60 days a Gold and Platina Rotled Pia el are 
Albert Doubie(itope Pattern) Cha n given FREE wit 

each Watch. 


Chains of this stvie are sold ' gS whe a 
er Write February 5, 1895—Ware' 
sly tt Wonld not sell it for $25 


f lcouiu not get another, E, “SHO ORTER, Washington Pa 


Addiess KIRTLAND BROS. & CO,111 Nassau St. N.Y. 





HAIR on THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART UF THE PERSUs: 








SnD Ss THE anowsE 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLLY * 


FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE &LIGHTEST * 
INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATF SA 
























for a like purpos. 
NOT 


full address written plainly. 

~ &s cash. 
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ee 
. ered by Accident.—In Com: 
spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was 
completely removed. We purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. 
pure, free from all injurious substances, and so simple any one can use it. 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with theresults. Apply for afew minutcs aud 
hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ev! 
and to scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. I . 
FAIL. If the; rowth be light, one application will remove it permanently; th. : « 
growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications befer: _ 
roots are destroyed, although all hair wiil be removed a’ each application. and without = 
injury or uupleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPEBCEDES ELECTRO! \ +18 
Recommended by ail who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. — —4 
Gentlemen who do prceperecnys nature's giftof « beard, will find a priceices boon in Yow 








an i 1 “mixture was accidenially 





Ttis perfect? 
Tt acts mildly ‘ 


+ Itdissolves and destroys the lite peieaere of the hair, tb 
an utreri to be as harmless as 





to the skin. Young nersons who find an aperaiin growth of hair eninast should use * 
to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail. in safety mailing cases, postage pid, (s 
sealed from observation) on receipt of price, R1.00 per 


bottle. Send money by Iet’er, w'' ar 
QO? Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps receis: © -°¢ 


(ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PaPgER.) Cut this advertizeme ‘ 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Manufacturers of the Highest 
You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivers: 
'AILURE OR THE SLIGHTEST INJORY. (7 EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED 


CINCINNATI, 0., U > * 
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